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edited in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, provides the public and inter- 
ested agencies of the Government with 
information on developments in the 
field of foreign relations and on the 
work of the Department of State and 
the Foreign Service. The BULLETIN 
includes press releases on foreign policy 
issued by the White House and the De- 
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made by the President and by the Sec- 
retary of State and other officers of the 
Department, as well as special articles 
on various phases of international af- 
fairs and the functions of the Depart- 
ment. Information concerning treaties 
and international agreements to which 
the United States is or may become a 
party and treaties of general inter- 
national interest is included. 

Publications of the Department, 
cumulative lists of which are published 
at the end of each quarter, as well as 
legislative material in the field of inter- 
national relations, are listed currently. 

The BULLETIN, published with the 
approval of the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget, is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., to whom all purchase 
orders, with accompanying remittance, 
should be sent. The subscription price 
is $2.75 a year; a single copy is 10 
cents. 
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Columbus Day 


ADDRESS BY THE PRESIDENT’ 


[Released to the press by the White House October 12] 


Today—the birthday of the New World—the 
peoples of the American republics join in paying 
tribute to the courage and vision of Christopher 
Columbus, whose name we honor and whose ad- 
venturous spirit we perpetuate. 

The survival of that spirit is more important 
than ever, at this time when we are fighting a 
world war and when we are building the solid, 
durable foundations for future world peace. 

The little fleet with which Columbus first 
crossed the ocean took 10 weeks for the voyage. 
The crews of the three ships totalled approx- 
imately 90 men. 

Today—every day—many times that number of 
men and many tons of cargo are carried across 
the ocean by air in a few hours. And by sea 
transport, an entire division of some 15 thousand 
men can be sent across the Atlantic in one ship 
in one week. 

When we remember the rapid development of 
aviation since the last war we can look ahead to 
the coming years, and know that all the airways 
across all the seas will be constant lines of com- 
munication and commerce. 

Thus the margin between the Old World and 
the New—as we have been used to calling the hemi- 
spheres—becomes constantly narrower. This 
means that if we do not now take effective meas- 
ures to prevent another world war and if there 
were to be a third world war, the lands of the 
Western Hemisphere would be as vulnerable to 
attack from Europe and Asia as were the Island 
of Crete and the Philippine Islands five years ago. 

It is a significant fact that today in Italy—the 
homeland of Columbus—forces from many parts 
of this hemisphere and from many distant parts 


of the civilized world are fighting for freedom 
against the German threat of medieval tyranny. 

Serving in the Allied armies in Italy are men 
from the 48 United States, from the United King- 
dom of Great Britain, and the Republic of France. 
There are also strong, well-trained, well-equipped 
forces from Brazil; there are units from Puerto 
Rico; there are Greeks and there are Poles who 
have distinguished themselves in bitter fighting 
at Cassino and Ancona and Rimini; there are gal- 
lant men from Canada, Ireland, New Zealand, 
South Africa, and India; there are combat teams 
composed of Americans of Japanese ancestry 
who came from Hawaii—all providing an effec- 
tive answer to the false Nazi claims of “Nordic 
superiority”. 

And there are also Italians bravely fighting for 
the liberation of their country. They are fighting 
in the Allied armies, and they are fighting in the 
underground forces behind the German lines. 

If the spirit of Columbus hovers over his native 
land today, we can be sure that he rejoices in the 
varied nature of the Allied forces. For he was one 
of the truly great internationalists of all time. 

During the past century, many millions of Ital- 
ians have come to the Western Hemisphere seeking 
freedom and opportunity. In Italy there is hardly 
a town or village that does not contain families 
who have blood ties with the New World. This is 
one of the many reasons why the forces of libera- 
tion have been welcomed so cordially by the Italian 
people after 22 years of Fascism. 





Delivered at the White House before the chiefs of the 
diplomatic missions from the other American republics 
on the occasion of Columbus Day. The speech was broad- 
cast by the three major networks and was also carried by 
short wave to South America. 
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The Fascists and the Nazis sought to deceive and 
to divide the American republics. They tried not 
only through propaganda from across the seas, 
but also through agents, spies, and fifth columnists 
operating all over the Western Hemisphere. But 
they failed. The American republics were not 
deceived by their protestations of peace and 
friendship; they were not intimidated by their 
threats. 

The people of the United States will never for- 
get how the other American republics, acting in 
accord with their pledges of solidarity, rallied to 
our common defense when the continent was vio- 
lated by Axis treachery in an attack on this 
country. At that time Axis armies were still un- 
checked, and even the stark threat of an invasion 
from Dakar hung over our heads. 

We have maintained the solidarity of the gov- 
ernments of all the American republics—except 
one. And the people of all of the republics will 
have the opportunity to share in the achievement 
of the common victory. 

The bonds that unite the American republics 
into a community of good neighbors must remain 
strong. We have not labored long and faithfully 
to build in this New World a system of interna- 
tional security and cooperation merely to let it be 
dissipated in any period of post-war indifference. 
Within the framework of the world organization 
of the United Nations, which the governments and 
people of the American republics are helping to 
establish, the inter-American system can and must 
play a strong and vital role. 

Secretary Hull has told me of the conversations 
he has had with representatives of our sister 
republics concerning the formation of a world se- 
curity organization. We have received important 
and valuable expressions of views from several of 
these governments. I know that Secretary Hull, 
and Under Secretary Stettinius, who led the 
United States Delegation at Dumbarton Oaks, are 
looking forward to further exchanges of views 
with our good neighbors before the meeting of 
the general conference to establish the world or- 
ganization. We must press forward to bring into 
existence this world organization to maintain peace 
and security. There is no time to lose. 

It is our objective to establish the solid founda- 
tions of the peace organization without further 
delay, and without waiting for the end of hostili- 
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ties. There must, of course, be time for discussion 
by all the peace-loving nations—large and small, 
Substantial progress has already been made, and 
it must be continued as rapidly as possible. 

Like the Constitution of the United States it. 
self, the Charter of the United Nations must not 
be static and inflexible, but must be adaptable to 
the changing conditions of progress—social, eco- 
nomic, and political—all over the world. 

In approaching the great problems of the fu. 
ture—the future which we shall share in common 
with all the free peoples of this earth—we shall do 
well to remember that we are the inheritors of the 
tradition of Christopher Columbus, the navigator 
who ventured across uncharted seas. 

When Columbus was about to set forth in the 
summer of 1492 he wrote: “Above all it is very 
important that I forget sleep, and labor much at 
navigation, because it is necessary”. 

We shall require the same determination, the 
same devotion, as we steer our course through the 
great age of exploration and discovery which lies 
before us. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRIME 
MINISTER OF ITALY TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House October 12] 


On the occasion of the recurrence of Columbus 
Day, I am grateful for the opportunity, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to send to you the vivid and warm good 
wishes of the new Italy. The name of Columbus 
is the concrete symbol of the centuries old ties 
uniting Italy to the United States, and is today 
cemented and reinforced by the blood shed to- 
gether against a common enemy. These ties find 
shining confirmation in the great and spontaneous 
support shown to us in our present tragic struggle 
by the noble North American nation. The Italian 
people are grateful to you, Mr. President, for the 
cordial words directed to us at this time, and for 
the announcement of the steps which have been 
and are to be taken. We know that we can count 
at this time on the rebirth of the friendship for 
us of the great and free people of the United 


States. 
Bonomi 
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REMARKS BY THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE’ 


[Released to the press October 12] 


Secretary Hull has asked me to express to you 
his great regret that he cannot be with you this 
afternoon, for this day has always been an occasion 
of special and solemn significance to the peoples of 
the American republics. We are particularly 
happy to welcome you here, and I extend to you 
the Secretary’s most cordial greetings. 

The members of the American group who par- 
ticipated in the Dumbarton Oaks conversations 
kept constantly in mind, as I am confident you 
knew we would, our inter-American relations and 
the contribution which all the American nations 
cooperating together can make toward a peaceful 
and stable world order. We referred frequently to 
the various principles and arrangements developed 
through inter-American conferences, particularly 
im recent years. We tried also to examine each 
proposal in the light of the common interests of 
our hemisphere in peace, security, and friendly 
cooperation. 

You will have seen a special reference in the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals to regional arrange- 
ments. It is hoped that the Council will encourage 
the settlement of local disputes through regional 
arrangements or agencies consistent with the pur- 
poses of the world organization. We believe that 
the effect of this will be to enhance the position and 
responsibilities of the inter-American system. 

A great opportunity lies open to the American 
republics in strengthening our inter-American 
system of cooperation and in making our contribu- 
tion to cooperation among all peace-loving nations 
in order that the problems of the future may be met 
with the greatest possible effectiveness. 

Our capacity to perform great tasks together 
has been clearly demonstrated in the war. The 
greatest source of strength which the American re- 
publics have found has been the solidarity with 
which they met the threat to their common safety. 
That solidarity, and the strength which flowed 
from it, has proved to be a mighty weapon for the 
forces of liberation. 


———— 

* Delivered at a reception given to the chiefs of the diplo- 
matic missions from the other American republics at the 
Blair House on Columbus Day, Oct. 12, 1944. 


The future will, I am sure, judge as of supreme 
importance the fact that through the strain and 
difficulties of this world war 20 American republics 
have stood firmly by their declarations of soli- 
darity. Through their loyalty to their pledged 
word as sovereign equals, they have given to each 
the strength of all in the defense of their security 
and independence. 

Neither the American republics, nor for that 
matter any other nations of the world, can at this 
time afford to retreat from the position that 
nations, while preserving their own sovereignty, 
must at the same time respect and fulfil their obli- 
gations to others. Had not 20 American republics 
recognized the importance of that position and 
acted accordingly, the war might have taken a far 
more difficult course than it has. And only if the 
nations of this world do in the future abide by 
their pledges of mutual support, recognizing that 
the security of each is linked to that of others, shall 
we be able to present a united defense against any 
new aggressor who may try to repeat the mad per- 
formance of the Axis triumvirate. 

The principles which underlie the inter-Ameri- 
can system, growing as they do out of long and 
fruitful experience, cannot but have an important 
bearing upon the operations of the proposed inter- 
national organization. The recommendations for- 
mulated at Dumbarton Oaks are of course only 
proposals. They should be carefully studied, 
worked over, improved, and supplemented as nec- 
essary to meet the needs of all nations which will 
participate in drafting the charter at a United 
Nations conference to be held as soon as may be 
practicable. I hope that we shall have oppor- 
tunity to discuss matters of mutual interest in 
connection with the establishment of the proposed 
world organization. 

As you are aware, our ambassadors in your 
countries have already informed your foreign 
ministers that we desire to keep in the closest touch 
with their chiefs of mission in Washington in order 
to facilitate the fullest possible exchange of views. 
It is most appropriate, I believe, to discuss these 
vital subjects, together, in conformity with the 
spirit of free and frank consultation which has 
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characterized the relations of our countries. The 
Secretary and I, as well as Mr. Pasvolsky, Mr. 
Armour, and the chiefs of appropriate divisions, 
will all welcome the opportunity of discussing 
these matters with you. 

I know that each of us here feels a deep respon- 
sibility in this matter, and that we will all carry 
it out in the same spirit of mutual understanding 
and good-will which has long marked our collabo- 
ration and solidarity. 


National Anniversary of China 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House October 10] 

Today is the thirty-third anniversary of the 
outbreak of the Chinese Revolution. It is essen- 
tially a Chinese anniversary. But it is also an 
anniversary of importance to the whole world— 
because it marks the day on which one fifth of the 
world’s population threw off a reactionary and op- 
pressive alien yoke and started anew on the path 
of democracy. 

The Chinese people are now in their eighth year 
of resistance to Japanese aggression. The Amer- 
ican people salute them and pay tribute to their 
courage and fortitude. 

We join them in the confident hope that the day 
is near at hand when the Japanese will be driven 
from the homeland of China, so that the people 
of China may join with us and the other United 
Nations in building a durable peace in a world 
free from aggression. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO 
GENERALISSIMO CHIANG KAI-SHEK 


[ Released to the press October 10] 

On behalf of the American people I extend 
to you and to the people of China congratulations 
and good wishes upon this thirty-third anniver- 
sary of China’s national revolution for freedom. 

Aware of the difficult military situation con- 
fronting the valiant Chinese armies, we have 
especial happiness in sharing with them the 
inspiring knowledge that complete victory is now 
vouchsafed and that China’s sacrifices to frus- 
trate the aggressor’s last desperate endeavors will 
play an important part in facilitating and hast- 
ening the final Allied drive that is fast gather- 
ing with overpowering might. 
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It is a pleasure to reaffirm the pride we take 
in our deep and enduring friendship with the 
great Chinese nation and the satisfaction with 
which we welcome the even closer association 
pledged for the common task of creating a just 
and stable peace among nations. 


MESSAGE FROM GENERALISSIMO CHIANG 
KAI-SHEK TO THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House October 12] 

In the name of the Chinese people I wish to 
thank you and the American people most sin- 
cerely for the message of congratulation you sent 
me on the occasion of our National Day. In our 
present war of resistance, which has already 
lasted more than seven years, the unbounded 
sympathy of the American people has always 
been an unfailing source of encouragement to us, 
As the time for the Allied powers to deal a death 
blow to the aggressors is fast approaching, China, 
as one of the Allies, will do her utmost to drive 
the enemy from her shores and help bring about 
his final collapse. The people of China are 
deeply indebted to the American Nation for her 
friendship in lending hearty support to China’s 
cause. We have the deepest admiration for the 
prodigious efforts you have made to lay a solid 
foundation for a better world order and will 
never cease to strive for the realization of the 
democratic ideals we have long cherished so as to 
usher in a new era of peace, freedom and justice 
for all mankind. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SECRETARY OF STATE 
TO THE CHINESE MINISTER FOR 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


[Released to the press October 10] 

On this national anniversary of the Republic of 
China, it gives me great pleasure to convey to you 
my warm personal greetings and my cordial felici- 
tations and good wishes for your country’s welfare 
and happiness. 

China’s epic struggle against aggression consti- 
tutes a magnificent contribution to the cause of 
freedom. The indomitable spirit which has moti- 
vated that struggle, together with the Chinese peo- 
ple’s vast capabilities, inherent democracy and rich 
cultural heritage, gives me every confidence that 
China’s contributions to the post-war peace and 
progress of mankind will be equally impressive. 
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Should We Help Italy? 


By DALLAS DORT! 


HE serious plight in which the Italian people 

now find themselves has been the cause of a 
great deal of public discussion and comment during 
the past several months. Correspondents have 
written long despatches from Rome underlining 
the lack of food and other necessities and discussing 
the serious inflation with its attendant black-mar- 
ket activities. They have in some cases severely 
criticized the measures which the Allied authorities 
have or have not undertaken to alleviate those con- 
ditions. General William O’Dwyer, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Allied Commission, in charge of its eco- 
nomic section, has recently returned with a report 
to the President which points out the serious prob- 
lems involved. It seems likely that the economic 
condition of Italy will continue to evoke a great 
deal of attention on the part of the American pub- 
lic, as it has up to this time. 

There are a number of reasons for this interest. 
In the first place there is a large population of Ital- 
ian origin in the United States, which is naturally 
interested in the conditions existing in Italy. In 
the second place Italy is the first European country 
to have been occupied by the Allies. In the third 
place the economic condition of Italy, particularly 
that part of it which we have occupied up to this 
time, is probably more critical, both now and po- 
tentially, than that of most other European coun- 
tries, with the possible exceptions of Greece and 
Poland. Italy is short both of supplies necessary 
to maintain the barest minimum standard of living 
and of financial resources to obtain them. 

There are 46 million Italians living in an area 
smaller than the State of California. Italy has 
never been able to produce enough food to feed 
such a population, Prior to the war she normally 
imported upwards of 800 thousand tons of grain 
a year. The peninsula is lacking, moreover, in 
most of the raw materials needed by a modern in- 
dustrial economy. 


*Mr. Dort is Adviser in the War Areas Economic Divi- 
sion, Office of Wartime Econontic Affairs, Department of 
State, 


Italy furthermore has been the scene of continu- 
ous fighting for over 15 months. The Germans 
have been forced back almost foot by foot from the 
southern tip of Sicily to the edge of the Po Valley. 
As the Germans have retired they have had time— 
and they have generally utilized it well—to de- 
stroy whatever essential power plants and other 
utilities, factories, and railroads have escaped the 
Allied bombings. They have taken with them 
trucks, railway cars, and movable machinery and 
equipment. Out of a total power-plant capacity 
of 667,000 kilowatts in the southern and central 
areas only 60,000 kilowatts remain. The extent 
of the German efforts to remove machinery to Ger- 
many is well illustrated by the fact that over 500 
railway cars loaded with machinery and equip- 
ment from the Terni electrical and chemical plants 
were overtaken by the Allies, because in that area 
the Germans retired too quickly to get them under 
way. An additional factor is that the part of 
Italy which we have occupied to date has always 
been economically dependent to a great extent on 
the Po Valley, which not only produces surpluses 
of grain and other agricultural products but also is 
the industrial heart of the country. 

We in the United States are now faced with 
the problem of determining to what extent we 
are interested in those conditions and to what 
extent, if any, we want to provide assistance in 
improving them. The purpose of the Allied 
military authorities in Italy has been simply to 
maintain order behind the lines. In addition to 
exercising or controlling governmental functions 
this involved providing the bare minimum of 
food, fuel, and medical supplies needed to pre- 
vent disease or disorder, which would interfere 
with military operations. The principal items 
imported originally were wheat, coal, and medi- 
cines. As time went on it became evident that 
even under this limited military objective the 
importation of some rehabilitation supplies was 
warranted to increase the production and make a 
more effective distribution in Italy of basic relief 
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supplies and thereby reduce the amount of such 
supplies which would have to be imported. In 
this category were included such items as phos- 
phate rock for the manufacture of fertilizer, coal- 
and sulphur-mining machinery, and caustic soda 
for the production of soap. The basic concept of 
the military authorities always has been, however, 
that their job was to fight a war and that they 
had no responsibility for providing economic as- 
sistance beyond that necessary to safeguard their 
operations. Whether they have fully succeeded 
in their objective has been the subject of some 
controversy. The difficulties of supplying even 
minimum necessities have been very great. For 
many months the major part of supplies both 
military and civilian had to be funneled through 
the port of Naples, and ship berths were at a 
premium. With railroads and motor transport 
largely out of commission, internal transportation 
facilities were strained to the utmost to maintain 
the ever-lengthening lines of supply to the fight- 
ing front—and military operational supplies gen- 
erally received priority. Military authorities say 
however that their purpose has been attained, 
since disease and disorder which would have in- 
terfered with military operations have not in fact 
occurred, 

In a recent joint statement to the press following 
their Quebec conference President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill set forth an objective 
of our two Governments toward Italy somewhat 
broader than that heretofore followed by the 
military authorities. They said: 


“At the same time, first steps should be taken 
toward the reconstruction of an Italian economy— 
an economy laid low under the years of the misrule 
of Mussolini, and ravished by the German policy 
of vengeful destruction. 


“These steps should be taken primarily as mili- 
tary aims to put the full resources of Italy and the 
Italian people into the struggle to defeat Germany 
and Japan. For military reasons we should assist 
the Italians in the restoration of such power sys- 
tems, their railways, motor transport, roads and 
other communications as enter into the war situa- 
tion, and for a short time send engineers, tech- 
nicians and industrial experts into Italy to help 
them in their own rehabilitation.” + 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1944, p. 338. 
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If the full resources of Italy are to be put into 
the struggle to defeat Germany and Japan, its 
economy obviously must be revived to a point be- 
yond that necessary merely to prevent widespread 
disease and disorder. Beyond the concept of pro- 
viding assistance in order that Italy can contribute 
to the prosecution of the war, there is a question as 
to whether or not it is worthwhile from our own 
interest to provide them further assistance toward 
a more basic rehabilitation of their economy. 

The task of planning and executing a long-term 
program of rehabilitation must be a responsibility 
of the Italians themselves. As mentioned, Italy 
has always lacked essential foods and raw mate- 
rials, and as a result of the war she has lost a 
great deal of her industrial machinery and trans- 
portation equipment. She also lacks the means 
to buy them because her foreign assets are neg- 
ligible. The Italians will have to face the fact 
that their whole economy—which under the Fa- 
scist regime was based on efforts to make the state 
economically independent of other nations—will 
have to be altered. Italy will have to readjust her 
agricultural and industrial patterns to concen- 
trate on specialty products and manufactured 
goods where she can most effectively use two of 
her greatest assets, climate and manpower. She 
should be able to sell such products abroad in ex- 
change for the foods and raw materials which she 
needs. 

In view of their lack of foreign exchange, how- 
ever, and the present control by the Allies of 
supply and shipping facilities, the Italians actually 
can accomplish very little without cooperation and 
assistance on our part. Assistance which we 
would need to furnish would involve primarily the 
provision of necessary credits to permit Italy to 
buy machinery, raw materials, and other items 
needed to revive her economy. It would also in- 
volve in the initial stages making available ship- 
ping and some supplies which might be in short 
supply as well as lightening as far as possible the 
burden of our military occupation of Italy. 

Although the American people will undoubted- 
ly contribute through private channels a great 
deal of money and supplies in order to relieve 
distress in Italy, it is not to be expected that the 
American taxpayer or investor would desire to 
participate in financing the cost of substantial 
economic assistance to Italy purely on humani- 

(Continued on neat page) 
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Financial Arrangements 


For Italy 


STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


[Released to the press by the White House October 10] 

I have today approved the recommendation of 
the Secretaries of State, Treasury, and War, and 
of the Foreign Economic Administrator, that the 
United States Government currently make avail- 
able to the Italian Government the dollars equiv- 
alent to the Italian lire issued up to now and here- 
after as pay to United States troops in Italy. 

The dollar proceeds of remittances made by in- 
dividuals in this country to friends and relatives 
in Italy are also being made available to the Ital- 
ian Government as are the dollar proceeds of any 
products exported by Italy to this country. 

It has been our intention to make available to 
the friendly western European countries dollars 
equivalent to the local currency issued as pay to 
American troops in their territory. This policy 
differs from that to be applied in the case of Italy 
since in the latter case it is subject to special re- 
strictions reserved to the United States in connec- 
tion with the final peace settlement. 

The dollars made available to Italy will be used 
by the Italian Government to pay for essential 
civilian supplies purchased in this country for use 
in liberated Italy. The United States Army has 
supplied substantial amounts of certain essential 
civilian goods such as food, clothing, and medical 
supplies as a necessary part of military operations 
in Italy. The funds which I am now making 
available will enable the Italian Government 
under contro] of appropriate Allied authorities to 
obtain in this country other essential civilian sup- 
plies and to continue to obtain essential supplies 
after the United States Army program ceases. 

This step has been taken after consultation with 
the British Government, which has also been pro- 
viding essential civilian supplies to the Italians 
and will continue to provide its share of an agreed 
program of such supplies, but under different 
financial arrangements. 

The Fascist dictatorship which led Italy into 
war against the United States and the other 
United Nations has been overthrown. Today, the 
Italian people are cooperating with the United 
Nations forces in driving the Germans from Italy. 

613688—44——2 
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Our soldiers, sailors, and airmen are welcomed 
and assisted by the civilian population in Ifaly 
wherever they go. Italian troops are joined with 
our forces at the front. And behind the German 
lines, Italian partisans are heroically giving their 
lives in the struggle. 

It is to our interests that Italy be able to con- 
tribute as fully as possible to the winning of final 
victory. While the reestablishment of Italy as a 
free, independent, and self-supporting nation 
must be primarily the responsibility of the Italian 
people themselves, it is also to our interest that 
the Italian people be given the opportunity to 
obtain and pay for the necessities they need from 
us if they are to be able to help themselves. 
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tarian grounds. Many Americans will remember 
that the soldiers of Fascist Italy only a few . 
months ago were shooting at our own troops and 
that Fascist Italy’s record over the past two 
decades is certainly not one which would inspire 
much sympathy or confidence. 

On the other hand, if, by our providing help 
at this critical period, Italy can achieve economic 
and political conditions favorable to the develop- 
ment of democratic institutions and policies, and 
to a cooperative attitude in her dealing with 
other nations in solving the many problems grow- 
ing out of the war, our investment in effort and 
money may be well worthwhile. The effective 
activity of Italian partisans behind the German 
lines and the cooperative attitude of the present 
Italian Government and great numbers of the 
Italian people are evidence that a large portion 
of the population is ready and anxious to accept 
democratic ideas and desires a more free and 
cooperative relationship between Italy and the 
rest of the world. Such sentiments will of course 
be greatly retarded or eliminated if Italy remains 
in a condition of economic chaos. 

From the standpoint of sound investment pos- 
sibilities and profitable commercial relations in 
the future, as well as of world peace and security, 
we have a definite stake in a democratic and 
cooperative Italy. We must decide whether this 
stake is worth the immediate cost. A clear- 
headed determination of what course is in the 
best interest of the United States should be the 
guiding factor in making our decision. 
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Evdlution of Local Government in Italy 


By HOWARD McGAW SMYTH * 


OCAL government in Italy is a great para- 
dox. In no European national state are the 
local differences in language, cultural traditions, 
and economic conditions so great as they are in 
Italy. At the same time the system of government 
is unquestionably the most highly centralized and 
bureaucratized of any European state, designed 
to give the national government control over even 
the most minute aspects of local affairs. Local 
government in Italy has been a matter of great 
discontent since the very beginnings of the present 
national state and is destined to be a matter of 
- primary importance in the impending political 
reconstruction of Italy. 
This article offers an account of the origins of 
the system of local government in modern Italy 
and its development in the pre-Fascist and Fascist 


periods. 


I. Historic Particularism in Italy 


The political unification of Italy was completed 
only in 1870, within the memory of living men. 
For more than a thousand years earlier the Italian 
peninsula had been divided into a number of dif- 
ferent states. The early development of urban 
life in the late Middle Ages fostered among the 
Italians an extraordinary municipal spirit, which 
was reflected in a vigorous development of com- 
muna! self-government in the city-republics, par- 
ticularly in central and northern Italy. During 
the period of the Renaissance considerable politi- 
cal consolidation developed around certain natural 
centers. Despite frequent foreign invasions and 
dynastic changes the political map of Italy did 
not alter greatly between the sixteenth century 
and the Napoleonic conquest. The historic parts 
of Italy were: 


1. Sardinia, a feudal kingdom which in 1720 
was acquired by the House of Savoy, thereby 
conferring to it the royal title 


1Mr. Smyth is a Country Specialist, Central European 
Section, Division of Territorial Studies, Office of Special 
Political Affairs, Department of State. 


2. Piedmont, which, with French-speaking 
Savoy, formed the continental possessions 
of the Savoy dynasty 

. The city-state Republic of Genoa 

. The Duchy of Milan or Lombardy 

. The Republic of Venice 

The Duchy of Parma and Piacenza 

. The Duchy of Modena 

The Grand Duchy of Tuscany 

. The Duchy of Lucca 

. The States of the Church 

The Kingdom of Naples, whose dynasty 

also ruled 

12. The Kingdom of Sicily 


A great diversity of customs and traditions existed 
among the peoples of those different states and 
even among those under the same rule. The 
Sicilians regarded continental Naples with a feel- 
ing not unlike that of the Irish for England; 
Piedmont was the traditional enemy of the Geno- 
ese Republic. The mainland cities under the Vene- 
tian Republic were jealous of their lost independ- 
ence; Bologna and Ferrara resented the rule of 
papal Rome; Siena despised Florence although 
both were embraced within the Grand Duchy of 
Tuscany. 

After the Napoleonic conquest the whole of con- 
tinental Italy was reduced to three states: (1) the 
parts of the French Empire which were assimilated 
to France and ruled by prefects appointed from 
Paris; (2) the Kingdom of Italy with its capital at 
Milan, where Eugene Beauharnais acted as Napo- 
leon’s viceroy; and (3) the Kingdom of Naples 
under Joachim Murat, brother-in-law of Napoleon. 
The autonomy of the Italian communes, which has 
endured for centuries, came to a sorry end under 
the Napoleonic military empire. 

The Treaties of Vienna (1815) reestablished the 
ancient principalities of Italy, eliminating only the 
republics of Genoa and Venice. The Hapsburg 
Empire, which regained possession of Lombardy 
and absorbed the Venetian territories, dominated 
all Italy. Tuscany, Parma, and Modena were ruled 
by members of the imperial House of Hapsburg. 
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The “independent” Italian states were either under 
Austrian protection or bound by alliance to the 
court of Vienna. All the Italian governments of 
the restoration era, however, retained the French 
system of centralized administration.’ 

The restoration also ushered in a period of in- 
creased agitation for Italian unification, which first 
took the form of literary propaganda for an Italian 
fatherland—a phase of the Risorgimento that was 
the prelude to the later political union. Because 
of the strength of the municipal and provincial 
spirit, however, most of the literary proponents of 
unification favored federalism. Even Mazzini, 
who called for the overthrow of all the dynasties 
and the formation of a unitary republic with Rome 
as the capital, desired administrative decentraliza- 
tion with the “region” serving as an organ of gov- 
ernment intermediate between the commune and 
the state. 


Il. The Origin of the System of Centralization: 
The Legislation on Local Government in the 


Period of Italian Unification (1847-65) 
A. Tue Pertop 1847-49 


In the years 1846-48 the movement for Italian 
unification came toahead. This initial movement 
was twofold: a liberal-revolutionary movement 
within each of the several states resulting in the 
grant of a constitution and an attempt to form a 
league of the Italian states and to drive Austria 
out of Italy. 

The movements of 1848-49 failed either to drive 
Austria out of its Italian possessions (the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian Kingdom) or to create an Italian 
confederation or league. The Italian princes, jeal- 
ous of each other, failed to unite their forces 
against Austria. Piedmont demanded the absorp- 
tion of Lombardy and Venetia under the House of 
Savoy. Such an increase of strength would have 
brought about a hegemony over the other Italian 
states, which refused therefore to exert themselves 
in a national war that would have resulted chiefly 
in the growth of Piedmont. In the early spring of 
1849 the temporary republican governments of 
Rome, Venice, and Tuscany failed even more mis- 
erably than the princes in 1848 to develop a con- 
federation. 

The real burdens of the wars against Austria 
fell on Sardinia-Piedmont, in both 1848 and 1849. 
Despite its failures Piedmont gained the unques- 
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tioned leadership in the Italian national struggle. 
Although federalism was still the dominant con- 
ception for the form of future Italian unity, the 
new schemes of federation (after 1849) were built 
around the theory of an enlarged Piedmont which 
would be dominant in the North. 


In reality Piedmont was destined to absorb all 
Italy and extend its own institutions throughout 
the country. That state, technically known as the 
Kingdom of Sardinia, was unique in Italy. Alone 
among the Italian states it had a native dynasty, a 
real military force, and an aristocracy accus- 
tomed to military and bureaucratic service under 
the crown. King Charles Albert (1831-49) , whose 
dynastic aim was to gain Lombardy, was a firm be- 
liever in the divine right of kings. Yet hoping to 
utilize the national-liberal movement for the ac- 
quisition of Lombardy, he was forced to make con- 
cessions to the liberals. 


The Royal Edict of October 27, 1847 on the Ad- 


ministration of Communes and Provinces 


In October 1847 Charles Albert issued an edict 
providing for a series of reforms in the local ad- 
ministration of his continental domains. Hitherto 
the state had been an absolutism tempered only 
by custom: all political power emanated from the 
crown. The edict provided for communal, provin- 
cial, and divisional councils whose functions were 
to assist the officials appointed by the royal gov- 
ernment. Only the communal councilors were 
directly elected. Charles Albert’s purpose was not 
to prepare his people for constitutional self-gov- 
ernment but rather to make the minimum conces- 
sion necessary to retain the support of the liberal 
forces. Although this law was in operation for 
only a year and was intended only for the main- 
land parts of Sardinia-Piedmont, it is a basic text 
in Italian local government. Certain of its fea- 
tures have been retained to the present day. 


All the territory of the mainland kingdom was 
divided into three units of administration: (1) 


&. Brusa, Das Staatsrecht des Kénigreichs Italien, 
Freiburg i. B., 1892, Vol. IV, Part I, in Handbuch des oef- 
fentlichen Rechts der Gegenwart, edited by Heinrich Mar- 
quardsen, p. 337. 

2 Such as Cesare Balbo, Vincenzo Gioberti, Antonio Ros- 
mini, Gioacchino Ventura, Pellegrino Rossi, Carlo Troya, 
Giuseppe Ferrari, and Carlo Cattaneo. See Antonio Monti, 
L’idea federalistica nel Risorgimento italiano, Bari, 1922, 
p. 6. 
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communes, (2) provinces, and (3) divisions (divi- 
sioni).* The mandamenti were retained as the 
lowest judicial unit, of which there were 410 on 
the mainland. 


The Commune 

The administration of the commune consisted of 
(1) the syndic (sindaco), (2) one or more vice 
syndics, (3) the executive council (consiglio di 
credenza), and (4) the communal council (con- 
siglio communale). Except for the division of 
communes into classes according to size, all were 
regulated alike. The number of members of the 
communal council varied according to size of pop- 
ulation (articles 32, 33) : 


NUMBER OF 
CLAss CouNCILORS 
co ee ee ee eee 80 
First class (population 10,000 or over) ....... 60 
Second class (population 3,000-10,000 or capoluogo 
OE PS ree oe eee a eee 40 
Third class (population under 3,000) ........- 30 


The suffrage in electing the communal councilors 
was based chiefly on wealth. In communes of 500 
inhabitants or fewer the 10 percent of the popu- 
lation who were the highest contributors of direct 
taxes were entitled to vote. This percentage on 
whom the suffrage was conferred varied inversely 
with the size of the commune: 


POPULATION OF PERCENT PAYING 
COMMUNE HIGHEST TAXES 
I Ar ei as oe Bone se hae a ee 5% 
DS Tee ss a5 4 6 4s 0 > 6% B's 8% 
Tis ek 8 USES Eee ESS 2% 
RTT 8k Fi lS Oe Se oO 1% 


Masters of elementary schools, those with univer- 
sity degrees, and persons with various military or 
political distinctions were also enfranchised 
(article 34). The communal council proposed to 
hold two regular annual sessions of 15 days each, 
in the spring and in the autumn. It elected the 
executive council (consiglio di credenza), whose 
term was one year, to carry on its work during the 
intervals between sessions; and it voted the com- 
munal budget. 

The syndic was both the head of the communal 
administration and an agent of the royal govern- 
ment (article 6) appointed by the king for a 


*The text consists of 268 articles, published in full in 
Calendario generale pe’regii stati, Anno XXV, 1848, pp. 
715-756. The 11 divisions and 39 provinces are listed on 
p. 708. 
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three-year period but from among the elected 
council members (article 9). The communes were 
given the functions of maintaining local schools 
and charities and municipal police. 

Despite the elective element represented by the 
communal council the government retained cer- 
tain effective controls over the communes. The 
intendant (head of the provincial government) 
or the intendant general (head of the divisional 
government) might intervene directly or by 
means of a delegate in the sessions of the com- 
munal council, but without the right to vote (ar- 
ticle 64). The syndic might be suspended by the 
intendant general (article 10) or might be re- 
moved from office by the king (article 11). 


The Province 


Above the commune was the local unit termed 
“the province”, of which there were 39. The 
province, like the commune, was a legal person 
(corpo morale) with power to hold property 
(article 149). The intendant (intendente), an 
appointee of the crown, headed the administra- 
tion. The provincial council varied in number 
according to the population of the province 
(article 166) : 


POPULATION OF NUMBER OF 
PROVINCE CouNCILORS 
ase ov eee ere CS bb eS 18 
as: 4 6 eb ae Owe bbw OS OS 24 
a ta ace nbs eee & een ee ae 30 


The members of the provincial council were 
chosen by the crown: one third from among 
the syndics of the province and two thirds from 
among nominees proposed by the communal 
councils (article 167). 


The Division (Divisione) 


The division constituted the largest loca] unit. 
Its administration was headed by the intendant 
general (intendente generale), who had oversight 
of the intendants of the provinces and of the syn- 
dics of the communes as well (articles 154, 161, 
164). The divisional council (consiglio di dv- 
visione) was composed of delegates elected by the 
provincial councils in such numbers as the crown 
should specify (article 177). The divisional ex- 
ecutive council (consiglio divisionale di credenza) 
consisted of five persons chosen by the divisional 
council from among its own members (article 
206). Its function was to represent the divisional 
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council during intervals between sessions (article 
205). 

This system of local government had scarcely 

one into operation (January 1, 1848) when it 
was followed by a powerful agitation for a con- 
stitution. Fearing a revolution Charles Albert 
and his ministers made the momentous decision 
to grant the Statuto. The document was com- 
posed in great haste, largely in imitation of the 
French Constitution of 1880, and it made only a 
general reference, in article 74, to local govern- 
ment : “Communal and provincial institutions and 
the boundaries of the communes and provinces 
shall be regulated by law.” 

The Piedmontese Parliament which was inaugu- 
rated on May 8, 1848 found no opportunity to 
legislate on local government. The national 
struggle against Austria which the king had begun 
on March 23 chiefly absorbed its attention. Fol- 
lowing the revolt of Milan a Provisional Govern- 
ment of Lombardy had been established which 
acted as the ally of Piedmont. It was recognized 
that the hastily devised Statuto was not suitable 
for a Kingdom of North Italy embracing Lom- 
bardy and Venetia as well as the hereditary states 
of the House of Savoy. Hence it was agreed, as 
a condition of the “fusion” of Lombardy with 
Sardinia-Piedmont, that a constituent assembly 
would be chosen to draft a new constitution. On 
this condition the Lombards were willing to accept 
the House of Savoy.‘ 

Charles Albert’s first attempt to gain Lombaray 
ended in the disastrous defeat of Custozza (July 
23, 18'8). He was driven headlong out of the 
Austrian territories and was compelled to accept 
an armistice, “as a prelude to peace”, which stipu- 
lated withdrawal of his forces to his own heredi- 
tary states (August 9). A conservative ministry 
followed the military defeat and governed the 
country on the basis of the emergency powers 
conferred on the government by parliament on 
August 2. Thus it came about that the first legis- 
lation on local government under the Statuto was 
not made by parliament but by the ministry alone 
as a royal] decree (regio decreto). 


The Royal Decree of October 7, 1848° 


This new emergency law on local government 
was largely modeled after the royal edict of 1847. 


It was, however, stipulated in the preamble that : 
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“The complex of the following dispositions, 
signed by us in original duplicates, shall have pro- 
visionally the force of law, and shall be presented 
to parliament in its next session, along with the 
modifications recognized in the interval as useful, 
in order that it may be converted into definitive 
law.” 


The units of local government remained the same— 
communes, provinces, and divisions. Communal 
government was organized on the same pattern. 
Article 6 provided for the same classes of com- 
munes according to size.. Membership in the com- 
munal council was slightly reduced (article 8) : 


POPULATION OF NUMBER OF 
CoMMUNE CouUNCILORS 
Mare thaw G0000 . ook sk C65 ea COS 80 
First class (more than 10,000 population or 
capoluogo of a province) ..........ee06- 40 
Second class (more than 3,000 population) ..... 20 
Third cintd (all OtRGrs) 6. i Se 15 


Communal suffrage was conferred on the same 
groups as earlier (article 9). The executive coun- 
cil of the commune was now termed the consiglio 
delegato (article 7), and this was the chief depar- 
ture from the earlier communal system. 

The government retained all the earlier checks 
and controls over the municipalities. The syndic 
remained the same combination of local official and 
representative of the government (article 73). He 
was nominated as formerly by the king for a term 
of three years, and from among the elected com- 
munal councilors (article 78). He was subject as 
formerly to suspension by the intendant general 
(article 79) and to removal by the king (article 
80). 

The provinces were retained with an adminis- 
tration headed by the intendant and assisted by a 
provincial council (article 190). The divisions 
were likewise retained with an administration 
headed by the intendant general and assisted by a 
divisional council. The most important change 
effected by the decree of 1848 was that the elective 


‘Law on the union with Lombardy, Royal Decree 
747, July 11, 1848, published in full in Collezione Celerifera 
delle leggi pubblicate nell’anno 1848, Turin, 1848, Part I, 
p. 634. 

5 Royal Decree 807, approved Oct. 7, 1848; published Oct. 
10, 1848. The text of 286 articles is published in full in 
Collezione Celerifera delle leggi pubblicate nell’anno 1848, 
Turin, 1848, Part II, pp. 1021-65. 
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principle was established for both provincial and 
divisional councils. The members of these coun- 
cils were to be chosen directly by those having 
communal suffrage (article 201). 

The provincial council varied in number accord- 
ing to population (article 198) : 


POPULATION OF NUMBER OF 
PROVINCE COUNCILORS — 

EES reer ee 25 

re ok sn be 0 we oie p eee * 20 

ee sg bas 9 bb oe ws ere O88 15 


The divisional council was composed as follows 
(article 199) : 


POPULATION OF NUMBER OF 
DIVISION COoUNCILORS 
ee ee 30 
Ds gg 6 6 oo 0) v9.0. 9 ahem 25 
i ns piss bio hp Re 4.» 0 018 9 20 


The term of office of both divisional and pro- 
vincial councilors was five years, with one fifth of 
the membership renewable each year (article 201). 
As a partial check against the democratic elective 
principle the councilors were required to serve 
gratuitously (article 235). They were forbidden 
to discuss matters extraneous to their functions 
(article 240). The intendant, appointee of the 
crown, remained the executive official of the prov- 
ince: the intendant general remained as the repre- 
sentative of the authority and power of the king 
within the division. The whole administrative 
system remained highly centralized, after the 
model of France. All executive officials, syndics, 
intendants, and intendants general remained royal 
appointees. 

The emergency law of 1848 was designed prin- 
cipally to enable the conservative ministry to hold 
the country in check against the democratic agita- 
tion which held the king and the royal army re- 
sponsible for the military defeat. New syndics 
were to be appointed for the whole realm by Janu- 
ary 1, 1849. After parliament was reconvened 
(October 15) there was some sharp criticism from 
the Left of the power of the government to appoint 
the syndics. A bill was proposed on December 15 
limiting the choice of the government to three 
nominees selected by the communal council. The 
next day, however, the ministry was overthrown 
and a democratic ministry succeeded to power. 
The democrats were not displeased to inherit the 
power of appointing the syndics. A conservative 
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thereupon urged action on the bill for reform of 
local government (December 22). A dissolution 
of parliament followed (December 30). The new 
parliament, which opened on February 1, 1849, wag 
completely absorbed in the preparation for re. 
sumption of war against Austria. The reform of 
municipal administration, empowering the com- 
munes to choose their own syndics, had seemed 
inevitable within a short time in 1848. Not before 
1896, however, was the reform effected.° 


Piedmont’s second attack against Austria ended 
in the disastrous defeat of Novara (March 23, 
1849). Victor Emmanuel II, who succeeded to the 
throne on the night after the battle, was forced 
to accept an armistice and to agree to a heavy in- 
demnity in the peace treaty. The democrats, how- 
ever, bitterly opposed the ratification of the treaty 
in parliament, making use of the support of their 
appointees in the communes. The treaty was not 
ratified until after a second dissolution of parlia- 
ment (November 1849). A moderate conservative 
majority was obtained as a result of the direct ap- 
peal of the king (the Proclamation of Moncalieri) 
and the employment in certain instances of the in- 
tendants to influence the elections.’ The prece- 
dent was thus established for what later came to 
be a great abuse in Italian politics: the employ- 
ment of the centralized administrative system to 
manipulate parliamentary elections. 

The defeat of Novara ushered in a period of re- 
action in which the constitutions of all the Italian 
states were withdrawn with the exception of the 
Statuto of Sardinia. Alone among the princes of 
Italy, Victor Emmanuel II maintained his royal 
promise to act as a constitutional sovereign. The 
continuance of parliamentary government in little 
Piedmont was a great factor in the leadership of 
the House of Savoy in the new movement for 
Italian unification under Cavour. The Pied- 
montese Constitution, although in origin an ex- 
tremely conservative document, gradually became 
vested with a peculiar prestige because it under- 
lay the only living constitutionel system in Italy. 
A 10-year period of parliamentary experience im 
tervened before Piedmont again challenged the 


*Edoardo Arbib, Cinquant’anni di storia parlamentare 
del Regno d'Italia, 3 vols., Rome, 1898-1902, I, pp. 147-150. 

” Arbib, op. cit., I, pp. 376-377 ; Bolton King, A History of 
Italian Unity, 2 vols., London, 1899, I, p. 359. 
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Austrian domination. Throughout that period 
the Royal Decree of 1848 regulated local govern- 


ment. 


B. Tue TerrtrortiaL Unirication or ITaLty aNp 
gue RecutatTion oF Locan GOvERNMENT (1859- 
65 
oes the agreement of Plombiéres with Na- 

poleon III embodied Cavour’s plans for uniting 

Italy. At this stage Cavour’s aims were directed 

toward creating a federation under the aegis of an 

enlarged Piedmont. It was stipulated that France 
would assist Piedmont against Austria, which 
would be completely expelled from Italy; that 

Piedmont would annex Lombardy, Venetia, the 

Po Duchies (Parma and Modena), and the Ro- 

magna and would thus constitute a state of 11 mil- 

lion people ; that an Italian federation would then 

be formed consisting of four states, North Italy 
under the Savoy dynasty, a Kingdom of Central 

Italy (Tuscany and Umbria), the remnant of the 

Papal State, and the Kingdom of the Two 

Sicilies; and that France in return would re- 

ceive Nice and Savoy. 

The essential feature of the Franco-Sardinian 
alliance was the condition of the complete ex- 
plusion of Austria from Italy. In such a case 
Piedmont, enlarged by the addition of the whole 
of the Lombardo-Venetian kingdom, would have 
dominated the other Italian states, which would 
no longer have been able to look to Austria for 
protection. The defense of Italy and the mili- 
tary power would have been concentrated in the 
Kingdom of North Italy. The local institutions 
and usages in the other Italian states would have 
remained, although it was the plan of Cavour 
that the domination of the confederation by par- 
liamentary Piedmont would have forced a liberal 
policy on the Pope in Rome and on Ferdinand II 
of the Two Sicilies. 

The war of 1859 brought a terrible disappoint- 
ment to Cavour. Napoleon III stopped half- 
way to his goal, suddenly making a truce with 
the Austrian Emperor. The armistice of Villa- 
franca (July 11, 1859) provided indeed for the 
cession of Lombardy, but Austria retained 





* Legge 3702, dated Oct. 23, 1859, published in the Gaz- 
zetta Piemontese, Nov. 1, 1859; text in full in Collezione 
Celerifera delle leggi, decreti, istruzioni e circolari pub- 
blicate nell’anno 1859, Turin, 1859, pp. 1252-96. 
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Venetia. The Emperor Francis Joseph would 
remain an Italian prince; Austria would still be 
the greatest power and influence in Italy. Ca- 
vour resigned in disgust at the peace which 
Victor Emmanuel II regretfully accepted. The 
armistice of Villafranca and the Treaty of Ziirich 
(November 10, 1859) which confirmed it gave the 
deathblow to the federal plans for Italian unifi- 
cation. 

While the liberal-revolutionary movement 
throughout Italy became completely unitarian, 
concentrating on the single aim of annexation by 
Piedmont, Cavour’s successors in the ministry 
marked time, waiting on the decisions of Napoleon 
III. Lombardy, however, was ceded to Piedmont, 
and a new law to provide for a common system of 
local government was issued. 


The Law of October 23, 1859 on Communal and 
Provincial Government 

On April 25, 1859, shortly after the outbreak of 
the war and after conferring extraordinary powers 
on the government during the emergency, parlia- 
ment adjourned. Thus the law of 1859, like that of 
1848, was not discussed and approved by the legis- 
lature but was issued by the ministers and the king 
on the basis of delegation of emergency legislative 
power by parliament.® 


Communal Government 


The framework of communal government re- 
mained practically the same, its organs being the 
syndic, the communal council, and the executive 
council, now renamed giwnta municipale (article 
11). The numbers of councilors were slightly 
modified (article 12) : 


POPULATION OF NUMBER OF 
COMMUNE Councilors 

I. 6: «a: 6 00:9: & 9:00:16 ne eee 60 

OD > nn 60 0 0 8:68 GS oe Oe 40 

DW I SE i de etic necegavewwan 30 

We He Oe ke ob a te eel rewe 20 

Wi Oe OU a ec in tetas dies 15 


The municipal executive council (giunta munici- 
pale) was more precisely defined and, in addition 
to the syndic, had these members (article 13) : 


POPULATION OF 


COMMUNE MzMBERS 
More than G0.000 .. wc cccccnecesee 8 assessors 
(assessori) 
4 deputies 
(supplenti) 
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POPULATION OF 
CoMMUNE MEMBERS 
(Cont. ) (Cont.) 
ED oss i a Ca eee 6 6 6 assessors 
2 deputies 
a er ae ee 4 assessors 
2 deputies 
ee ES ORS bie 55 he a wd we oe eh oN 2 assessors 
2 deputies 


The suffrage in municipal elections was slightly 
modified, but the pattern remained the same. 
Those over 21 years who enjoyed civil rights could 
vote if they paid direct taxes of (article 14) : 

5 lire in communes of 3,000 or fewer 

10 lire in communes of 3,000-10,000 

15 lire in communes of 10,000—20,000 

20 lire in communes of 20,000—60,000 

25 tire in communes of more than 60.000 
The government retained the earlier checks over 
municipal affairs. The syndic, who was defined 
as head of the communal administration and of- 
ficial of the government (article 94), was ap- 
pointed by the king from among the elected coun- 
cilors for a three-year term (article 95), subject to 
suspension by the governor and to removal by the 
king (article 104). In addition the king was em- 
powered to dissolve the municipal council “for 
grave reasons of public order”, subject only to the 
restriction that a new council would be elected 
within three months (article 222). 


Provincial Government 

The law of 1859 brought some change in termi- 
nology for the local units, but the pattern of cen- 
tralized control was actually intensified. The 
largest local unit, hitherto designated by the term 
divisione, was now termed the province. In old 
Piedmont, however, it corresponded very closely to 
the former division.° 

The organs of provincial government were the 
governor (governatore), the vice governor, the 
executive council of the governor (consiglio di 
governo), and the elective elements—the provin- 
cial council and its provincial deputation (articles 
2,146). The governor exercised practically the 
same functions hitherto performed by the intend- 
ant general. He represented the executive power 


*The enlarged Kingdom of Sardinia (Piedmont and 
Lombardy) was divided into 14 provinces as follows: 
Alessandria, Annecy, Bergamo, Cagliari, Ciamberi, Cre- 
mona, Cuneo, Genova, Milano, Nizza, Novara, Pavia, Sas- 
sari, Torino. See the table of territorial units, appendix 
to the law of 1859, Collezione Celerifera 1859, pp. 1280-96. 
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in each province, provided for the publication ang 
execution of the laws of the state, was responsible 
for public security, and had the power to summon 
the armed forces (article 3). In case of illnegg 
or absence he was represented by the vice governor 
(article 4). 

The executive council of the governor consisted 
of not more than five appointed members (article 
6), whose duties consisted of assisting the goy. 
ernor in his functions as executive of the central 
power and giving him their views in cases of dis. 
putes concerning administrative jurisdiction (ar. 
ticle 5). 

The provincial council was composed, like the 
former divisional council, in accordance with the 
population (article 148) : 


POPULATION OF NUMBER OF 

PROVINCE COUNCILORS 
3 = renee 60 
MeOne TAG BOOOCD 6 wk ne bee bw be 50 
Bre OR BO ke wlth bees 40 
ae Tne ee oer 20 


Those who enjoyed communal suffrage elected the 
councilors. 

The provincial deputation (deputazione pro- 
winciale) acted as executive committee for the 
council, representing it in the intervals between 
sessions. The governor was ex officio a member 
and presided over it. The council by absolute 
majority elected the other members, who were 
eight, six, or four in number, according to the size 
of the province (article 171). 


“Circondari” and “Mandamenti” 


Two territorial units intervened between the 
province and the commune. The circondario was, 
in effect, the unit formerly termed a province. At 
its head was the intendant, the agent of the gov- 
ernor, appointed by the state (article 7). The 
circondario was essentially a sub-division of the 
province for administration by the state. 

The mandamento remained the lowest judicial 
unit and was made to serve also as the electoral 
district in the distribution of seats in the provin- 
cial council (article 149). Whereas both com- 
munes and provinces were constituted as legal 
persons (corpi morali) with property rights, no 
such attributes were conferred on the intermediate 
units. : 

In the emergency which faced the Italian na- 
tional movement after Villafranca the control by 
the central government over the local units was 
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actually increased. The king (in practice, the 
Minister of the Interior) was empowered to dis- 
solve any of the local elected bodies, the provincial 
councils, or the communal councils (article 222). 
It was further stipulated (article 8) that: 


“The Governors, the Vice Governors, the Intend- 
ants, and those who perform their functions may 
not be called to render account of the exercise of 
their functions except by the superior administra- 
tive authority; nor may they be subject to pro- 
cedure for any act in the exercise of their func- 
tions without the authorization of the King sub- 
ject to previous review by the Council of State.” 


Revolutionary movements in all the minor 
states of the north—Parma, Modena, Tuscany, 
and the Romagna—followed the outbreak of the 
war of 1859. The nationalists seized control, and 
after the Peace of Villafranca they refused to 
permit the return of the princes or, in the Ro- 
magna, the restoration of papal rule. As a re- 
sult of Villafranca, federalism was dead. The 
issue was simple: either incorporation by Pied- 
mont or the restoration of the old regime and 
Austrian hegemony. When Cavour returned to 
power in 1860 he quickly made arrangements for 
the annexation of those territories, which had al- 
ready begun to assimilate their institutions to 
those of Piedmont. Plebiscites were held (March 
11 and 12) ; arrangements were made for the new 
provinces to elect deputies to parliament; and 
Piedmont took over the administration by ap- 
pointing governors in accordance with the law of 
1859. Cavour paid Napoleon III for his ac- 
quiescence by ceding Nice and Savoy. 

The wholesale annexations in central Italy gave 
an enormous impetus to the unitary movement 
which now embraced most of the Italian national- 
ists. The Garibaldian expedition to Sicily and 





*The Council of State (Consiglio di Stato) was estab- 
lished by the edict of Aug. 18, 1831, issued by Charles 
Albert. It originally consisted of three sections: (1) 
interior, (2) grace, justice, and ecclesiastical affairs, and 
(8) finance. In the pre-constitutional period it served as 
an advisory council to the king and as a kind of court of 
administrative law. By article 83 of the Statuto the king 
reserved the right to reorganize the Council of State. By 
the legislative decree (No. 3707) of Oct. 30, 1859 it was 
reorganized, the third section being made a court of ad- 
ministrative law. See F. Racioppi and I. Brunelli, Com- 
mento allo statuto del regno, 3 vols., Turin, 1909, III, 
pp. 740-41. 
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the South followed. The Red Shirts overran the 
island and then proceeded to attack the mainland 
forces of Naples. When Garibaldi’s forces were 
temporarily checked Cavour again secured the 
assent of Napoleon III for action by Piedmont. 
The royal army under Cialdini, which was sent 
south, defeated the papal army at Castelfidardo 
(September 18, 1860). The regular troops then 
continued the war against Francis II (King of 
the Two Sicilies, 1859-61). By February 13, 
1861 the campaign was ended. 


Cavour had already sent his agents, as lieu- 
tenants with exceptional powers," in the wake of 
Garibaldi’s irregular army. Even before the com- 
pletion of the campaign, plebiscites were held in 
Sicily and Naples (October 21, 1860) and in the 
Marches and Umbria (November 4 and 5, 1860), 
which went overwhelmingly for annexation by 
“the constitutional monarchy of King Victor Em- 
manuel II”, 

The territorial unification of Italy was an ex- 
traordinarily rapid process. In less than 18 
months (July 1859 to January 1861) the House of 
Savoy extended its rule from Sardinia-Piedmont, 
a small state with about 6 million people, to most 
of Italy with a population of 21 millions. Only 
two parts of the peninsula remained unredeemed : 
Venetia, still a part of the Hapsburg Empire, 
and Rome, the last remnant of the Papal State. 
Cavour, the great architect of Italian unity, died 
suddenly on June 6, 1861, leaving the unfinished 
business of establishing the institutions of the new 
state. 


By the simple process of extension the Statuto 
became the constitution of united Italy. Local 
government was, however, at the time of Cavour’s 
death, the most difficult of all the problems. The 
people of Naples, of Sicily, even of central Italy, 
were utterly different from the northerners. It 
cannot be too much emphasized for the sake of an 
understanding of modern Italy that the PRisor- 
gimento, the whole movement for national unifica- 


“Such a lieutenancy (luogotenenza) is not to be con- 
fused with the office of Lieutenant General of the Realm 
(Luogotenente Generale), a kind of regency instituted for 
the whole kingdom during a temporary absence of the 
king. The lieutenants sent by Cavour were really extraor- 
dinary commissioners with full powers limited to certain 
territories. See Racioppi and Brunelli, op. cit., I, pp. 
560-61. 
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tion, was the work of a small fraction of the total 
population.” That element, composed partic- 
ularly of the upper bourgeoisie and liberal nobles, 
was fairly wide-spread and powerful in the North. 
In the South, however, there was scarcely any 
middle class. Those in Sicily and Naples who 
flocked to Garibaldi’s banner (after his victories) 
hoped for jobs in the new order or for some per- 
sonal advantage. 

Immediately after the first flush of the triumph 
of unity the reaction set in. As Cavour said, “To 
harmonize North and South is harder than fight- 
ing Austria or struggling with Rome”. The 
South was cursed with terrible poverty and cor- 
ruption, the heritage of centuries of misgovern- 
ment, and with the greatest crime ratio in all 
Europe. The influential classes, the landlords and 
the priests, were Bourbonist in their sympathies 
and were opposed to unity. When some of the 
landlords gradually came to accept the idea of 
national unity it was only on the condition that 
their powers and privileges be maintained. That 
development, however, still lay in the future. The 
Sicilians, who had a distrust for the mainland and 
an ancient hatred of Naples, clamored for home 
rule. Throughout the whole of the South there 
came in the spring and summer of 1861 certain 
dangerous symptoms of reaction. 

Garibaldi had favored a temporary dictator- 
ship for holding Sicily, and his followers gained 
positions of power following his conquest. 
Cavour’s attempt to govern the islands by means 
of lieutenants met with disaster: He had to recall 
his appointees, who were forced to flee from 
Palermo. The Maffia, a secret criminal society, 
which had started in the first part of the nine- 
teenth century to combat the Neapolitan Bourbons 


* Guglielmo Ferrero speaks of them as the Jacobins of 
Italy: “The new Piedmontese Government was strength- 
ened by those intellectual Italians who were forced to 
emigrate from their country. It procured the assistance 
of France and of all those déclassés, discontented men, 
rebels, heroes, and maniacs who abound in a country so 
fertile in great men, criminals, and fanatics as Italy. But 
the conquest once achieved, the Jacobin State found itself 
in the same straits as in the French Revolution—that is 
to say, they had to enforce by violent means a regime of 
liberty on a country that was, as a whole, indifferent 
or adverse; to establish the minority rule in the name of 
popular sovereignty; to substitute their own protective 
system for that of the Church.” Militarism, Boston, 1903, 
p. 244. 
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and had become entrenched after the conquest by 
Garibaldi, continued to flourish as an expression 
of Sicilian mistrust and defiance of the central 
government.* 

On the mainland the situation was, if anything, 
worse. The Vatican and the dispossessed Bour. 
bons encouraged a great outburst of brigandage, 
The Piedmontese, who were sent down to govern 
the southerners, were utterly antipathetic to them: 
they were regarded with an attitude not much 
different from that of our own South toward the 
carpet-baggers. Ponza di San Martino, a Pied- 
montese, whom Cavour had sent as his lieutenant 
in Naples, found that the force of 5,000 regular 
troops was quite insufficient to deal with the violent 
elements. When his request for more men was 
denied he resigned (July 12, 1861). When the 
new outburst of violence in August was followed 
by the sending of General Cialdini with plenty of 
regulars, a savage series of small campaigns en- 
sued. Possibly two or three thousand brigands 
were shot or hanged. D’Azeglio, a leading Italian 
nationalist and Cavour’s predecessor as President 
of the Council of Ministers (1849-52) , blurted out 
the remark: “The Neapolitans do not want us and 
we have no right to stay there.” 


The Plans of the Leaders for Local Self-Govern 
ment 

What was acute in the South was present in some 
degree in all the newly annexed territories. The 
Lombards objected to the immediate introduction 
of Piedmontese law ; the Tuscans tried to postpone 
the process in their land. All the great leaders of 
the Piedmontese-Italian parliament recognized 
the extraordinary difficulties of creating one gov- 
ernment out of such heterogeneous elements. Ca- 
vour was a firm believer in decentralization. In 
July 1860 he had Farini, Minister of the Interior, 
draw up a scheme of local government. Farini’s 
project called for the formation of rather large 
local areas called “regions”, but their boundaries 
were not to be co-terminous with the former states 


* Bolton King, op. cit., II, p. 188; for the Maffia se 
Leopoldo Franchetti and Sidney Sonnino, La Sicilia nel 
1876, 2 vols., Florence, 1877, I, pp. 121 ff; Francis M. 
Guercio, Sicily, the Garden of the Mediterranean, London, 
1938, pp. 64-75; Cesare Mori, The Last Struggle with the 
Mafia, London, 1933. 

* Bolton King, op. cit., II, pp. 190, 228, 226. 
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which had just been annexed. It would have been 
too dangerous for the new national government to 
recognize the boundaries of the old states. The 
regions were to be administrative areas: within 
each the province was to be the real unit of local 
government, with the chief control over roads, pub- 
lice health, rivers, secondary education, and the 
more important charities vested in elective coun- 
cils.® 

Meanwhile the problem of holding the South 
had grown acute, and to the advocates of national 
unity the demand for local autonomy seemed 
merely a guise for attempts to undo their work. 
Minghetti, who succeeded Farini as Minister of 
the Interior, drew up a bill for local government 
in November 1860. It was something like 
Farini’s scheme. There were to be communes 
and provinces (just as in old Piedmont and as 
in France). But in each of those units locally 
elected councils were to have large powers. The 
communal council was to elect the syndic; the 
provincial council was to be independent of the 
prefect who would represent the central govern- 
ment. A group of provinces was to constitute 
a region. The government of the region was 
to comprise a governor and a council whose mem- 
bers were to be elected by the provincial councils. 
The governor, as a kind of viceroy, would control 
the prefects of his region, with no appeal beyond 
his authority. The region would have powers 
over higher education, roads, public works, and 
agriculture. The Minghetti bill, just like the 
scheme of Farini, wished to cut across the old 
boundaries in order to give no opportuninty to 
separatists. So dangerous, however, was the 
sentiment against the new unity that Cavour 
dared not push the bill. The question was left 
hanging in the air at Cavour’s death.”* 

Bettino Ricasoli (President of the Council of 
Ministers, June 1861 to March 1862), who suc- 
ceeded Cavour, was a Tuscan, proud of the tra- 
ditions of his native land and fearful of its being 
melted down in the unification of the peninsula. 
Once in power, however, and faced with the for- 
midable problem of governing the South, he 
LS 


*Brusa, op. cit., p. 23; Bolton King, op. cit., II, p. 198; 
Arbib, op. cit., II, p, 713. 

‘Bolton King, op. cit., II, pp. 194-95; Arbib, op. cit., 
Il, pp. 714-17. 
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quickly dropped his belief in local autonomy. He 
forced his unwilling colleagues in the cabinet to 
accept a scheme of local government that was 
closely copied from France. 


The Ricasoli Decrees on the Organization of Local 
Government (1861) 

Once again parliament granted the executive the 
power to legislate on the forms of local govern- 
ment. The Decree Law (No. 249) of October 9, 
1861, by extending the application of the law of 
1859, equalized and made uniform throughout the 
whole kingdom the system of administration. At 
the same time certain modifications were made in 
the earlier law, the chief one of which was the 
abolition of the office of vice governor.” 

On the same day, October 9, a Royal Decree (No. 

250) was issued which contained the following 
provision : 
“In all the Provinces of the Kingdom the Gov- 
ernors and the Intendants Genera] shall assume 
the titles of Prefects, the Intendants of the Cir- 
condari shall be termed Sub-Prefects, the members 
of the Executive Council of the Governor, or of 
the Executive Council of the Intendant, shall be 
called Councilors of the Prefecture (Consiglieri 
di Prefettura).” 


Italy was divided into 59 provinces, identical 
in form except for variations in numbers of the 
provincial council, which varied, in accordance 
with the law of 1859, in proportion to the popula- 
tion.”* Piedmont—that dynastic military state— 
had organized its administrative system closely on 
that of France of the ancien régime. The House 
of Savoy, having absorbed Italy, took over the 
Napoleonic system of administration, including 
the very names of the officials, prefects and sub- 
prefects. 

Two basic factors were responsible for this de- 
cision: the military-diplomatic situation and the 
domestic problem. Italian unity was not com- 
pleted at this time since Venetia and Rome had still 
to be won. The years 1859 to 1866 were a period 


™The law was signed Oct. 9 and published in the Gaz- 
zetta Uffiziale, Oct. 10, 1861. Text in full in Collezione 
Celerifera delle leggi, decreti, istruzioni e circolari pub- 
blicate nell’anno 1861, Turin, Part II, 1861, pp. 2040-41. 

*The 59 provinces are listed in Royal Decree 250, 
Oct. 9, 1861, Collezione Celerifera, 1861, II, pp. 2042-43. 
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of life-and-death struggle of the new Italian state. 
It faced the alternatives of completing the process 
of unification or being smashed to pieces in the 
attempt. Yet it was in that emergency period 
that the basic legislation of modern Italy was 
devised. It was thought at the time that it could 
be only a provisional system, a temporary dicta- 
torship. As Jacini wrote: 


“The task of legislation, of administration, and 
of finance, in the presence of the occupation by the 
menacing Austrian Empire of the fortresses of the 
Quadrilateral, is comparable to the work of Gen- 
eral Totleben, who constructed the fortifications of 
Sebastopol within range of the cannon of the 
allies”. 

The nationalists recognized that a new war 
would have to be waged against Austria to gain 
Venetia and that the country would have to pre- 
pare for that war. Rome would also have to be 
annexed to carry out the pledge of parliament that 
the Eternal City would become the national capital. 
Pius LX, who was determined to maintain the tem- 
poral power, hoped to undo Italian unity. Francis 
II, the deposed king of Naples, fled to Rome, where 
the Pope welcomed him. Thus the problems of 
completing Italian unity and of maintaining the 
hold of the North on the South became merged. 
The threat to Italian unity was in all three points: 
Rome, Venetia, and the South. As long as Em- 
peror Francis Joseph held Venetia he was still an 
Italian prince: he regarded united Italy as an 
ephemeral creation without legitimate basis and 
hoped to get back Lombardy. He would probably 
have acted if the loss of Lombardy had not forced 
him in 1860 to reorganize his domains and make 
concessions to the Hungarians. 

The Pope, whose army had been destroyed at 
Castelfidardo, relied on the French garrison to 
maintain the papal government. The brigands 
and Bourbonists who kept the South in uproar 
could escape over the border into Rome and receive 
encouragement and arms. As long as the South 
was unsettled the Pope continued to appeal for in- 
tervention by the great powers. Pius IX desired 
particularly a joint action by the two Catholic 
powers, France and Austria, which would destroy 
the work of Victor Emmanuel IT, “the Cisalpine 
usurper”, United Italy had therefore to prepare 
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for war and centralize the administration as 
of the preparation. Against Austria, Italy began 
to think of an alliance with Prussia. 

In the South it had become clear that there were 
no local elements which could be relied upon for 
leadership under the national government. Had 
any scheme of local autonomy been granted the 
South the priests and landlords would have un. 
done the work of unification. In essence, then, the 
adoption by the new Italian Government of the 
French system of extreme centralization was a ree- 
ognition of the fact that unity was the work of a 
small minority. By means of the system of cen- 
tralization the “elite” who forged united Italy de- 
vised a means of maintaining it and of maintain. 
ing themselves in power. It became known to the 
rest of the country as “Piedmontizing”, and in 
historical formula it is known as “the royal con- 
quest”.?° 


The Administrative Code of 1865 


In 1864 the Italian Parliament took up the work 
of codifying the laws for the new kingdom and of 
establishing a uniform financial system. At the 
same time it prepared a consolidated law on local 
government. That was a large order; and the 
legislature was faced with a great variety of other 
problems arising from the recently consummated 
unification. The proposal was therefore made 
that the ministry be empowered to publish certain 
fundamental laws and the more important codes, 
subject only to the limitation that summary bills, 
outlining the main provisions, be approved by 
parliament. The ministers hastened to utilize this 
blanket authorization conferred on them on No- 
vember 19, 1864. Although committees had pre- 
pared elaborate reports and considerable discus- 
sion on the measure had taken place in each branch 
of the legislature, the text of the new law on com- 
munal and provincial administration was the 
work of the ministry, which retained the right of 
the government to interfere in the affairs of the 
communes and to alter the boundary lines of local 
units regardless of local wishes.” 


* Stefano Jacini, I Conservatori e Vevoluzione naturale 
dei partiti politici in Italia, Milan, 1879, pp. 61-62. 

*” Luigi Sturzo, Italy and Fascismo, New York, 1926, pp. 
20, 287. 

* Arbib, op. cit., III, pp. 226-28. 
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With the issuance of the law of March 20, 1865 
(No. 2248) the pattern of centralized control over 
the administration was fixed.” Suggestions had 
been made during the course of the parliamentary 
discussions to limit the control of the central gov- 
ernment over the communes. The same motives, 
however, which had prompted the nationalists in 
the cabinet in 1859 and in 1861 to adopt a system 
of extreme centralization, prompted the nation- 
alists in parliament to retain it. Parliament’s 
work was little more than approval and systema- 
tization of the earlier regulations which had been 
established by royal decree. In absorbing Italy, 
Piedmont left none of the institutions of the other 
former states, left none of the boundaries of the 
old governments, and permitted none of the new 
units to function except under the veto of the 
central power. 


III. Local Government in United Italy: Effects 
of Centralization in the Operations of 
Politics (1865-1922) 


LEGISLATION OF THE NEw PERtIop 


Venetia was annexed to Italy as a result of the 
war of 1866. The administrative system was 
promptly extended to the new territories, except 
that the units of territory corresponding to the 
circondari were termed distretti. Then with the 
annexation of the Roman territory in 1870 the 
total number of provinces was increased to 69 and 
remained fixed at that figure until 1914. There 
were at this date 284 circondari and 1,806 manda- 
menti. The number of communes was actually re- 
duced from 8,381 in 1871 to 8,323 in 1914.8 

The basic pattern fixed in 1865 was retained 
throughout the whole period. The most impor- 
tant modifications were those of 1891 and 1896, the 
first permitting the election of the syndic by all 
communes of more than 10,000 persons and the 
second extending the election of the syndic to all 
communes. The last comprehensive law (testo 
unico) of the pre-war period was that of 1908. 


——— 

*Text in Collezione Celerifera 1865, Part I, pp. 706-7. 
The law on communal and provincial government, Allegato 
A, in Collezione Celerifera 1865, Part I1, Supplemento, 
pp. 5-54. 
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Tue System or Locat GOVERNMENT 


In the pre-war period each province was di- 
vided into circondari, which in turn were divided 
into mandamenti. One or more communes con- 
stituted a mandamento. The determination of 
boundary lines of all the units pertained to the 
central government. Al] existed on the basis of 
a delegation of power by the Government of 
Italy.** 

The province had a dual character. It was an 
area of the state, intended to render the action of 
the executive power rapid, vigorous, and simul- 
taneous in all parts of the kingdom. For that 
purpose it was the seat of the various local ad- 
ministrative agencies of the central government, 
headed by the prefect. As the representative of 
the central power the prefect supervised public 
security and had the authority to call in the 
armed forces. At the same time the province 
was also a legal person (corpo morale) with the 
function of providing for those local interests 
which were beneath those of the state but broader 
than purely municipal concerns. 

The circondario (and likewise the distretto of 
Venetia) was purely an area of state administra- 
tion, intermediate between ‘province and com- 
mune. It had no elective administration, nor 
was it a legal person, although it might own 
property. In each céircondario, except that in 
which the prefect resided, the executive power 
was represented by a sub-prefect. 

The mandamento was the unit of judicial ad- 
ministration and the seat of the pretore. Lists 
of jurors were composed on the basis of the man- 
damento, which served also as an electoral dis- 
trict in the distribution of seats in the provincial 
council. 

The commune represented a natural and or- 
ganic society, recognized rather than created by 
law, although, as noted above, the powers of a 
communal government were purely a delegation 


from the state. 


* “Circoscrizione,” Enciclopedia Italiana, X, p. 418. 

“The following description is largely based on the 
work of Racioppi and Brunelli, op cit., III, pp. 594-618. 
See chart on local government according to the law of 
1908, post, p. 416. 
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PRE-FASCIST LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ITALY (1908) 


Round figures— appointive officials 
Square figures - elective officials 
Straight lines- appointive power 
Broken lines- elective power 
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FASCIST LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN ITALY (1934) 


Round figures - appointive officials 
Straight lines - power of appointment 
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CoMMUNAL GOVERNMENT 


Communal government was on a uniform pat- 
tern throughout Italy. Its organs were the 
council, the giwnta (executive committee) , and the 
syndic. Each commune had also a secretary 
(segretario). 

The council members were chosen by an elec- 
torate somewhat broader than that for parlia- 
mentary elections. The elections usually were 
held after the spring session of the council and 
never later than the month of July. The voting 
was by scrutinio di lista with limited vote, i. e. 
each voter could vote for a list of candidates for 
four fifths of the total number of seats in the coun- 
cil, thus assuring a degree of proportional repre- 
sentation. Disputes concerning elections went 
first to the communal council, then on appeal to 
the giunta provinciale, thence to the court of ap- 
peal (corte dappello), and finally to the fourth 
section of the Council of State. Communal and 
provincial elections usually aroused much more 
interest and the participation of a larger propor- 
tion of the electorate than the parliamentary elec- 
tions. 

The numbers composing the communal council 
varied with the population according to the fol- 
lowing scale: 


POPULATION OF NUMBER OF 
COMMUNE CouNCILoRS 
mee then O000 rien s AY Se Rb oe BE 15 
P30:000 ... 0) chara stales O6G ot hie wb 20 
a a ae ae Pe ene Sa eee 30 
ID 5. oe) oi aad a Se Recereie ee aie 40 
UNE. sc eaclacs bee 8 hw wae eee 60 
pee than 2UOCOR ois re SS Re OI 80 


A councilor was elected for a term of six years. 
One third of the council membership was renewed 
every two years. The council usually held two 
annual sessions of about 15 days each, one in the 
spring and one in the fall, over which the syndic 
presided, and the sessions were usually open to 
the public. In the spring session it examined the 
accounts for the administration of the preceding 
year; in the fall session it voted the budget, se- 
lected the auditors (who could not be members of 
the giunta), chose the commissioners for revision 
of the electoral lists, and elected the giunta. 

The communal giwnta was the executive com- 
mittee of the communal council, chosen by it from 
among its own members, according to the following 
scale : 


POPULATION OF NUMBER OF 
CoMMUNE MEMBERS 
DN oa kg 5 to ete bs 2 oe ee 4 
SG 6 bce oo 2k oe ae me ee ae 6 
SN So sa oem x bbb are ee te ote uaee aon 8 
Gee, ob dd oe deur, elke 12 
SRO Ik 6 oc 00 viola eh eee wee 14 


The syndic was an ew officio member of the giwnta 
and presided at its meetings. Functions of the 
giunta consisted of representing the council in the 
intervals between its sessions and of supervising 
the lesser officials of the commune. Its sessions 
were secret. 

As contrasted with the communal council and 
giunta, which were organs of purely communal 
affairs, the syndic had a dual function : He was both 
the executive head of the commune and an official 
of the state. Until 1891 he had been named by the 
central government, technically by the king, but in 
practice by the Minister of the Interior. After 
1896 all communes were permitted to elect their syn- 
dics.* That reform came as a reaction against the 
use of royal appointment as a means of electoral 
influence in the hands of the local deputy. The 
syndic, according to the law of 1908, was elected by 
the council by secret ballot from among its own 
members for a term of 4 years and was indefinitely 
reeligible. 

As chief of the local administration the syndic 
presided over the council and over the giwnta. 
As an official of the state he published the laws and 
decrees of the government and supervised their 
local application. For certain specified causes the 
prefect might annul the election of a syndic. - The 
king could remove him, or the prefect could sus- 
pend him. In addition to its controls over the 
syndic, the Government had the power, through 
the prefect, to dissolve the municipal council. 


PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


In accordance with its dual character the prov- 
ince had two sets of officials: Those who provided 
for the local interests devolving on it as a legal 
person and those national officials who functioned 
in the province as an area of state administration. 


* The concession of the right to elect the syndic in all 
towns came as a reaction against the dictatorship of 
Crispi, which was ended by the defeat of Adua, Mar. 1, 
1896. A circular of the Ministry of the Interior, Mar. 16, 
requested the communal councils to nominate their syndics 
for confirmation by the Government. See Collezione Celeri- 
fera 1896, I, p. 600. The formal legal change was made 
by the law of July 29, 1896, No. 342, 
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The local organs were the provincial council and 
the provincial deputation (deputazione provin- 
ciale). The organs of state administration operat- 
ing within the province were the prefect, the coun- 
cil of the prefecture (consiglio di prefettura), and 
the provincial administrative giunta (giunta pro- 
vinciale amministrativa). 

The provincial council was elected by those per- 
sons entitled to vote in communal elections. The 
mandamento constituted the electoral district. 
Contested elections might be appealed to the court 
of appeal (corte d’appello) and thence to the 
fourth section of the Council of State. The size of 
the council varied according to the following scale: 


POPULATION OF NUMPER OF 
PROVINCE CouUNCILORS 
ID Vacs 4 g's are eihid rad bdo oe 20 
i 5% ei ot ee bo eres arn 40 
LE ae 60 


A councilor was elected for a term of six years 
and was indefinitely reeligible, but one third of 
the membership was renewed every two years. 
Ordinarily the provincial council held a single ses- 
sion each year, usually beginning in August and 
lasting for about one month. It elected its officials 
(for one-year terms) from its own membership: 
the president, vice president, secretary, and vice 
secretary. 

Functions of the provincial council consisted of 
administering the public buildings and property 
owned by the province, of supervising contracts 
made in its name, and of providing for secondary 
education, poor-relief, provincial roads, and works 
on rivers and streams which were allocated to the 
province. It also chose commissioners to super- 
vise provincial elections and elected the provincial 
deputation. 

The provincial deputation (deputazione provin- 
ciale) constituted the executive organ of the pro- 
vineial council. Until 1888 the prefect was ew 
officio president; thereafter the president was 
elected by the council from among its own mem- 
bers. In addition to the president the provincial 
deputation had a membership according to the 
following scale: 


POPULATION OF NUMBER OF 
PROVINCE CouNCILOoRS 
PE bb's 'e essa’ ae oe deere’ 6 
I Sk bso Wwloaie)s Ganeeets 8 
re re a ee ae ee 10 


The provincial deputation, in carrying out the 
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functions ascribed to it, represented the provincia] 
council in the intervals between its sessions; pro- 
vided for the execution of decisions by the pro- 
vincial council, supervising the employees of the 
provincial government; prepared the provincial 
budget ; stipulated contracts for the province; and 
presented its views to the prefect when called upon 
to do so. In judicial matters the president of the 
deputation acted in the name of the province as a 
legal person, signing the necessary documents. 

Parallel to the local organs of the province asa 
quasi-autonomous unit were the national officials 
who operated within the province as an area of 
national administration. But since the province 
and its communes enjoyed only a limited auton- 
omy, the national officials exercised also a general 
supervision over the province and the communes, 

The prefect was the chief official of the Govern- 
ment. His primary task was to provide for the 
execution of the laws and the decrees of the state. 
He was appointed technically by the king, but in 
practice by the Minister of the Interior. In each 
circondario other than the one in which he himself 
resided, the orders of the prefect were executed by 
the sub-prefect (sotto-prefetto).™ Although he 
was primarily dependent on the Minister of the 
Interior at Rome, the prefect was also the local 
agent and representative of the other ministries 
concerned with internal affairs. 

The council of prefecture (consiglio di prefet- 
tura) assisted the prefect as agent of the state. It 
was composed of the leading functionaries serving 
the prefect. 

The giunta provinciale amministrativa was & 
mixed body whose function was to assist the pre- 
fect in the exercise of his tutelage over the admin- 
istration of the communes. Its composition was 
as follows: the prefect, who presided at its meet- 
ings; two members from the council of prefecture, 
designated by the prefect; one deputy member 
(consigliere supplente) of the council of prefec- 
ture; and four members and two deputies chosen 
by the provincial council but from outside its own 
membership. 

The chief task of the provincial administrative 
giunta was the supervision of the action of the com- 
munes in the management of their real property. 


* In the distretti of the provinces of Venetia and Mantua 
the sotto-prefetto was termed the commissario distrettuale. 
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The tutelage, supervision, and interference of 
the central government in local affairs remained 
excessive, despite the very significant reforms of 
1891 and 1896. For a variety of reasons the prefect 
might annul the election of the syndic. Further- 
more the prefect was authorized to suspend the 
syndic, and the king (actually the Minister of the 
Interior) might remove him from office." The 
prefect had great powers over both the communal 
council and the provincial council: he could annul 
any decision of either contrary to the law, and he 
might dissolve either council. In case of such a 
dissolution a new council was to be elected within 
three months. When a communal council or a pro- 
vincial council was dissolved, an extraordinary 
commissioner (commissario straordinario) was ap- 
pointed to manage its affairs.* 


Tue Errects oF THE SysTeM or CENTRALIZED Ap- 
MINISTRATION IN THE OPERATIONS OF ITALIAN 
Pourtics (1865-1922) 


Once the system of centralized administration 
was adopted, it proved too useful to whatever 
group was in power for any government to dream 
of abolishing it. It was used by the old Right 
until their overthrow in 1876; it was used by the 
Left when they came to office; it was an essential 
part of the dictatorships of Crispi (1893-96) and 
of General Pelloux; and it was the mainspring of 
Giolitti’s machine. The results of the system were 
notorious: it led to a perversion of parliamentary 
government; it tended to destroy local initiative, 
to deprive local elements of political experience, 
and to bring an oppressive uniformity as a substi- 
tute for unity; it facilitated a constant exploita- 
tion of the South by the North, which was com- 
bined with the general system of exploitation of 
the poor by the wealthy; and it led to constant 
protests and occasional open revolt. 


Tue Perversion oF PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT 


The prefect, in whose hands was the adminis- 
tration of the province, was appointed by the Min- 
ister of the Interior, i. e. by the party in power. 





*Law of 1908, No. 269, articles 142, 144, Racioppi and 
Brunelli, op. cit., III, pp. 606-07. 

*In the five-year period 1907-12, there were 640 munici- 
pal councils dissolved “for grave reasons of public order”. 
Dissolutions of provincial councils were less frequent : only 
five of these were ordered in the same period, Annuario 
statistico italiano, 1912, p. 74. 
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He quickly developed into a politica] official of 
primary importance. When Ricasoli in 1867 or- 
dered a dissolution of parliament he directed the 
prefects to work the elections.” Then when the 
Left gained control of the ministry in 1876, the 
practice was continued and extended. 

Master of the province, the prefect was the slave 
of Rome. 


“By hints to a commune regarding the admin- 
istrative action he might take, if electoral results 
showed that the commune accepted his advice, he 
exercised a far-reaching pressure upon the voting. 
There was no limit to his power of interference in 
the administration of finance, education, public 
works, the very keeping of the peace. He could 
become an unmitigated despot if he would.” ” 


It was the system which forced the illicit po- 
litical action on the prefects. If a man of char- 
acter refused to interfere in the elections within his 
province, he was temporarily suspended and had 
to wait either for a new appointment or for a cabi- 
net crisis.** Ordinarily, however, it was taken for 
granted that the prefect would use all his influence 
to secure the election of the ministerial candidate. 
By means of police and administrative control the 
opposition could be prevented from holding meet- 
ings or from conducting other forms of electioneer- 
ing. If necessary the ballot boxes could be stuffed 
or the returns could be falsified. In 1892, in order 
to help the ministry win the election, 46 of the 
69 prefects were dismissed or transferred to other 
provinces.” In Crispi’s period undesirable voters 
were often arrested on false charges on the eve of 
elections and were kept locked up until the ballots 
were counted. In Sicily the gangs of the Maffia 
were used to terrorize the voters.* 

The operation of parliamentary government in 
Italy thus developed into a caricature of the Eng- 
lish system. The Italian constitution appeared as 
a “monstrous connubium” of British parliamen- 
tarism with French administrative centraliza- 


* Bolton King, op. cit., II, pp. 307, 334. 

* Henry Russell Spencer, Government and Politics of 
Italy, New York, 1934, p. 206. 

*" Luigi Villari, Italian Life in Town and Country, New 
York, 1903, pp. 217-18. 

“4 Lawrence Lowell, Governments and Parties in Con- 
tinental Europe, 2 vols., Boston, 1896, I, p. 169, n. 2. 

* Bolton King and Thomas Okey, Italy Today, London, 
1901, pp. 16, 121-22. 
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tion.** In England the dissolution of Parliament 
and the holding of a new national election is a 
genuine “appeal to the country”, because the cen- 
tral government scarcely interferes in local affairs, 
and the ministry is in no position to manipulate 
the voting.*® In Italy, however, a dissolution of 
Parliament meant the signal to the prefects to 
see that the party or parties who ordered the dis- 
solution were returned to office. 

One result of the use of the administrative offi- 
cials of the state to influence parliamentary elec- 
tions was that the Church confirmed its boycott of 
the parliamentary system. The Non Eapedit, the 
papal prohibition on Catholics to participate in 
parliamentary elections, was formulated in 1867 
and was frequently renewed, as it became clear that 
the state itself manipulated its elections. It was 
argued, not without reason, that if Catholics as 
such attempted to enter parliamentary politics, 
they would not be given a fair chance. In turn, 
the absence of the clericals from party politics in 
Italy tended to rob the country of a real conserva- 
tive party. Those who entered parliament were, 
so to speak, all from one party which consequently 
divided into groups and factions.” 

The extreme centralization of administration 
concentrated decisions on even the most minor de- 
tails in the offices of the ministries at Rome, par- 
ticularly the Ministry of the Interior and the Min- 
istry of Public Works. The minister, however, 
was himself under the constant pressure of the 
deputies. If he offended too many, the cabinet 
would be overthrown by the chamber. Parliament 
thereby tended to become “a market place for bar- 
gains between the King’s Government and the con- 
stituencies” rather than the ultimate platform for 
airing and sifting policy. Regionalism had been 
completely banished in the administrative system 
by the destruction of the old states and the creation 
of the new artificial provinces. It reappeared 
triumphant in the bosom of parliament itself in 


* Jacini, op. cit., p. 67; Vilfredo Pareto, La liberté éco- 
nomique et les événements d’Italie, Lausanne, 1898, pp. 
32-33. 

* Cecil J. 8. Sprigge, The Development of Modern Italy, 
London, 1943, p. 49. 

* Lowell, op. cit., I, p. 206. The Non Expedit was partial- 
ly relaxed in 1904 and 1909. Not before 1919, however, did 
Catholics participate in politics on a national scale. See 
D. A. Binchy, Church and State in Fascist Italy, Oxford, 
1841, pp. 61-65. 
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the form of cliques and groups who acted together 
for the purpose of securing from the central goy- 
ernment local appropriations and benefits.** 


Tue Destrrvcrion or Loca INITIATIVE 


The destruction of the old historic states of Italy 
and the creation of the artificial provinces as units 
of administration tended to destroy local initiative, 
As was noted earlier, the Minister of the Interior 
named the syndic in every town in Italy until 1891, 
Even after the reforms of 1891 and 1896, the cen- 
tral government retained extraordinary controls 
over the most minute aspects of local affairs. The 
result was apoplexy at the center and paralysis at 
the extremities. The central government was 
charged with thinking and providing for every. 
thing, “even to the naming of the beadle of the 
high school and the doorkeeper of the sub-prefee- 
ture”. The fate of every citizen and the decisions 
on his affairs devolved exclusively on the minis- 
terial officials of the capital. 

The officials who represented the central govern- 
ment in the provinces could do little themselves, 
Deprived of real responsibility, they simply trans- 
mitted petitions and requests to the ministries at 
Rome. The replies from Rome were considered as 
evidence of omniscience and omnipotence. The 
lack of decentralization, either territorial or in- 
stitutional, reduced the benefit of liberty simply to 
the power of speaking one’s thoughts and to the 
satisfaction of choosing the all-powerful deputy to 
Parliament. Since everything was in the hands 
of the central power, the citizens ran to their dep- 
uty for everything, in order that he might bring 
pressure on the ministry:* that in Italy, whose 
medieval cities had been the first in Europe to de- 
vise and practice communal self-government! 

“This system dried up the springs of local 
energy, those springs that had produced the men 
of the Risorgimento, and sapped the power of 
tradition, one of the greatest sources of moral 
strength a people can have. When the pio- 
neers of liberalism have passed from the scene, 
most of the other men of Italy, now a kingdom, 
came forward as parvenus with a narrow outlook. 
Thus the first expression of the thought, literature, 
and art of that time was restricted and provincial, 
and the period in comparison with the great periods 


* Sprigge, op. cit., p. 49; Jacini, op. cit., pp. 74, 135. 
* Jacini, op. cit., pp. 67-68, 130. 
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of the past was known as that of Italietta—‘Little 
Italy’. Those men had wished to cut away the 
roots of communal tradition and the vitality of the 
regions they had centralized all vitality in 
the Government which became the center of in- 
trigues and jobbery, and they failed to perceive 
that they had thrown away one of the vital forces 
of the new kingdom.” ** 


The centralized political structure brought with 
it a very oppressive and often unwise uniformity. 
A single code of laws was imposed on the whole 
state (1865). That code did not encounter so much 
difficulty as might have been expected, since the 
codes of all the different Italian states had been 
greatly influenced by the Code Napoléon. How- 
ever, in the confiscation and sale of ecclesiastical 
and crown properties, in the laws regarding forest 
lands and communal properties, the application 
of laws which were perhaps well-designed for 
North Italy proved harmful in the South. The 
sudden introduction of conscription into Sicily 
(which had never known the institution) greatly 
augmented the number of outlaws and produced a 
curious kind of feeling of affection for the lost 
cause of the Bourbons. 


Tue ExpLorraTION OF THE SouTH BY THE NorTH 


The greatest single problem in Italian internal 
politics after unification was the difference be- 
tween North and South, or, as it was called, the 
problem of the South. In the period immediately 
after the achievement of unity, it was Piedmont 
that supplied the dominating elements in the army 
and in the government. Since the frontiers lay 
in the North, in that section were built the strategic 
railways. In the distribution of public works, the 
North got the greater share. But in the process 
of unifying Italy, the Kingdom of Sardinia trans- 
ferred its heavy public debt to the whole country. 
The public debts of the annexed states were rela- 
tively light. In other words, Piedmont forced the 
rest of Italy to pay for its conquest.*® Another 
aspect of national policy which bore particularly 
heavily on the South was the tariff. Until 1878, 
Italy was a country of comparatively free trade 
and with very little industry. The bulk of her 
exports were agricultural. The fusion of North 





*Sturzo, op. cit., p. 21. 
“Pareto, op. cit., pp. 21-23; Robert Michels, Italien von 
Heute, Ziirich and Leipzig, 1930, pp. 44-46. 
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and South in 1861 had tended to destroy the be- 
ginnings of industry in Naples and the South. 
Then under the tariff the protection was for in- 
dustry which was concentrated in the North, par- 
ticularly in the triangle, Turin-Genoa-Milan. The 
moderate tariff revision of 1878 was followed in 
1887 by a tariff war with France, which had hither- 
to been Italy’s best customer. The value of the 
Franco-Italian trade dropped to less than half; 
and for the 10-year period of this tariff war, it 
was the agricultural South which suffered most 
acutely. 

In the manifold system of exploitation of the 
South by the North, the political structure of rigid 
centralization was an essential part. Although in 
the first period after unification the dominant class 
of the South—the landlords—remained aloof and 
opposed to unity, that opposition gradually 
weakened with the passing of time. After the 
coming of the Left to power (1876) they began to 
accept united Italy as a fact. Their cooperation, 
however, was based on the preservation of their 
own dominant social and economic position. It is 
those elements, the latifundia owners and long-term 
leasers (gabellotti), who have dominated politics 
in southern Italy. Time after time, investigations 
have been undertaken by parliament and its com- 
mittees of the deplorable conditions of the South- 
Italian peasantry.“ No effective action has ever 
followed such investigations because of the politi- 
cal control maintained by the landlord class. 
Whatever the names of the parties, the South re- 
mained conservative, an inexhaustible reservoir for 
every reaction, always sending a flock of deputies 
obedient to the government.” 


Prorests AND CriticisMs AGAINST THE SYSTEM OF 
CENTRALIZATION 


The system of extreme centralization has been 
an object of bitter protest ever since its inception. 
The war of 1866 was not yet finished when Sicily 
broke into revolt and Palermo had to be recon- 


“ See Robert F. Foerster, The Italian Emigration of Our 
Times, Cambridge, 1924, pp. 64-82, for a careful description 
of the South in the period before the first World War. 
Franchetti and Sonnino, op. cit., is a leading study of the 
70’s. A mass of material is contained in Atti della giunta 
per la inchiesta agraria e sulle condizioni delle classi 
agricoli, 15 vols., Rome, 1881-86. 

“ Michels, op. cit., p. 47. 
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quered by the royal army.** In Sicily the popular 
distrust and suspicion of the central government 
was such that the police and jury system produced 
only a travesty of justice. The Maffia became the 
real power in the island, settling accounts in its 
own way. The boycott of the courts and police 
was practically universal—no native would inform 
the police or testify in court. The official govern- 
ment was merely asham. After the Maffia became 
entrenched the government made use of it to 
secure the return of ministerial candidates.“ 

Italian critics have constantly deplored the de- 
fects of extreme centralization. As noted earlier 
the system of local government was accepted by 
parliament only with misgivings, and it was the 
hope that once the foreigner was expelled and unity 
was achieved, the central government would be 
able to relax its rigid supervision of local affairs. 
The various schemes which were proposed in Par- 
liament in the critica] period of the movement of 
Italian unification (1859-65) were based on the 
idea of recognizing the regions as the natural com- 
ponent parts of Italy. In the decades which fol- 
lowed the completion of unity the Lombard con- 
servative, Stefano Jacini, called for the formation 
of a truly conservative party with a program of 
decentralization. He insisted that the mere grant- 
ing of maximum autonomy to the existing units, 
the communes and provinces, would not be a solu- 
tion of the problem. Between the functions of the 
state and the affairs of the commune was a complex 
of matters which were broader in scope than pro- 
vincial boundary lines, such things as public works, 
public instruction, agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce. Any real program of decentralization, he 
insisted, would have to be regional. 

At the turn of the century, Luigi Villari (who 
by no means could be called radical) wrote: 


“A mong the reforms of a general character in the 
local administration, one which has been frequently 
suggested is to abolish the provinces. The whole 
country should be divided into sixteen large divi- 
sions (regionz), each of which would be ruled by a 
governor and a council having wider powers than 


“ Bolton King, op. cit., II, pp. 323-26. 
“Tuigi Villari, op. cit., pp. 8, 230. 
* Jacini, op. cit., pp. 134, 138. 
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the present provincial authorities, and able to make 
different laws and regulations, according to the 
special needs of each district. Although the pro- 
posal has found favour in many quarters, it has 
never been seriously discussed in Parliament, owing 
to the fear of weakening the bonds of national 
unity. But now that the danger is less pressing, 
it is probable that a project of this sort will even- 
tually be accepted.” 


At the end of the first World War, which gave 


conclusive proof of the strength of the Italian’ 


national state, there was a wide-spread agitation 
for regional autonomy, and many of the parties 
demanded regional decentralization. The Sicil- 
ians raised their old cry for home rule. In Sar- 
dinia was formed the Partito Sardo, demanding 
autonomy for the island. The Partito Popolare, 
led by Don Sturzo, was perhaps the chief advocate 
of regional decentralization, but it is interesting to 
note that even the early Fascist Party (of 1919-20) 
advocated decentralization of the executive 
power.** 

A committee was named to consider the problem 
of administrative decentralization, and Parliament 
was assured (April 7, 1921): “Now that the na- 
tional unity is beyond any discussion, it will be 
possible to proceed to a rational decentralization 
which will limit the intervention of the state to 
the services of a national character.” * 


The next year, 1922, came the Fascist coup 
@ état. 


IV. Local Government under Fascism 


(1922-43) 


LEGISLATION SINCE 1908 


Just prior to Italy’s entrance into the first World 
War, the law of 1908 was superseded by the law of 
February 4, 1915 on communal and provincial gov- 
ernment. This codified text “represented the 


“Luigi Villari, op. cit., pp. 226-27. 

“ Sturzo, op. cit., p. 100. 

“* Relazione della commissione parlamentare d’inchiesta 
sull’ordinamento delle amministrazioni di stato e sulle con 
dizioni del personale, Rome, 1921, p. 14. 

“ No. 148, printed in full in Manuale ad uso dei deputati 
al parlamento nazionale, XXVIII legislatura, Rome, 1929, 
pp. 445-567. 
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last step in a long process aimed at securing to 
local bodies the largest possible degree of inde- 
pendence from interference on the part of the 
central government”.” Certain minor modifica- 
tions were made in the system by the law of 
December 30, 1923, about a year after the Fascist 
“March on Rome”.* 

In his first two years of office Mussolini did not 
make any great changes in the constitutional sys- 
tem but operated through existing forms. The 
prefects had offered little opposition to Fascism’s 
attack after the vital lines of communication had 
been seized. By securing appointment as Minister 
of the Interior, Mussolini gained control over 
the prefects. They were ready tools for Fascism 
because they were already accustomed to pay more 
attention to the political powers in Rome than to 
the law. Having been Rome’s electoral agent, the 
prefect now became the local factotum of Fascist 
Rome. For a brief period the Fascists experi- 
mented with military prefects; but after their con- 
quest of power was completed, the prefects began 
to be chosen from tried and true Fascists, regard- 
less of their experience.*? 

The Fascist Party was able to “win” the parlia- 
mentary election of 1924, held in accordance with 
the notorious Acerbo electoral law, by using the 
administrative apparatus which was in their 
power. The abuses committed by the Fascist 
government at this time were not new and un- 
precedented. They represented only an extreme 
extension of the old abuse of governmental manip- 
ulation of parliamentary elections. 

As long as there was a parliament, however, it 
was possible to criticize the conduct of Mussolini. 
After the Matteotti affair in 1924, the Duce began 
the reorganization of the state on a totalitarian 
basis, and local government was subjected to a 
series of drastic changes. The law of February 4, 
1926 empowered the government to appoint the 
podesta (the Fascist name for the syndic) in all 





"Carlo Rossi, “Local Government in Italy under Fas- 
cism”, The American Political Science Review, XXIX, 1935, 
p. 659. 

“Royal Decree 2889, printed in full in Manuale ad uso 


dei deputati, 1929, pp. 568-614. 
Spencer, op. cit., pp. 206-7. 
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communes of less than 5,000 population.* At the 
same time the prefect was empowered to appoint 
two thirds of the members of the local councils. 
The Royal Decree Law of September 3, 1926 ex- 
tended the institution of the appointive podestd 
to all communes in Italy except Rome and Naples.* 
The two laws of December 27, 1928 eliminated the 
last vestiges of electionism in provincial govern- 
ment. On March 3, 1934 a new codified text was 
issued on communal and provincial government 
which embodied all the Fascist changes.® 


Tue Fascist System or Locat GoveRNMENT 


This was the system of local government as em- 
bodied in the law of 1934. The former interme- 
diate units, the circondari and mandamenti, were 
abolished. Article 17 declares: “The Kingdom is 
divided into provinces and communes.” The num- 
ber of provinces, which was increased to 75 in 
1922, was further increased to a total of 94 at the 
time of the census of 1936, the last to be held.** The 
communes at that time numbered 7,339. 


CoMMUNAL GOVERNMENT 


Except Rome, which was given a peculiar status, 
all communes in Italy were governed according to 
the same pattern. The organs of communal gov- 
ernment were three: the podestd, the communal 
secretary, and the communal consultative council 
(consulta). 

The podesta was the executive officer of the com- 
mune, occupying the position of the former syndic 
and combining the functions of representative of 





® No. 237, printed in full in Manuale ad uso dei deputati, 
1929, pp. 643-47. The medieval and modern significance 
of the term podestd is discussed by Lester K. Born in 
“What is the Podesta?” The American Political Science 
Review, XXI, 1927, pp. 863-71. 

“No. 1910, text in full in Manuale ad uso dei deputati, 
1929, pp. 648-52. 

The following description is largely taken from the 
article by H. Arthur Steiner, “Italy”, in Local Government 
in Europe, edited by William Anderson, New York, 1939, 
pp. 307-80. An English translation of the law of 1934 is 
printed by Steiner, op. cit., pp. 339-80. For a diagram of 
the relations of the officials according to the Fascist system, 
ante, p. 416. 

“For a list of the provinces at the present day (census 
of 1936) see table, post, p. 426. 
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the state and of head of the communal adminis- 
tration. He was appointed by the king for a term 
of four years. He could be removed from office 
by the king and was subject to suspension by the 
prefect. A city with a population between 20,000 
and 100,000 might have one vice-podesta, and in 
case a city were larger than 100,000 there might be 
two assistants. The vice-podesta were appointed 
by the Minister of the Interior. 

The communal secretary was the official who 
handled most of the routine business under imme- 
diate responsibility to the podestad. He was locally 
chosen, on the basis of special qualifications and 
examinations, and enjoyed the status of a “func- 
tionary of the state”, the chief permanent civil- 
service officer of the commune. His formal ap- 
pointment, however, was from the Minister of the 
Interior. 

The communal consulta took the place of the 
elective council of pre-Fascist days. The podesta, 
however, had the power of local legislation, and the 
consulta was restricted to offering him advice. The 
number of members of the communal advisory 
council varied according to the following scale: 


POPULATION OF NUMBER OF 
CoMMUNE COUNCILORS 
PCM. sk ec eo ee wale ee ae ee 24-40 
8 eee a sree a 10-24 
a CR RY coos a kl a ele a Ow a ee ee eve 6-10 


The precise size of the consulta of any given com- 
mune was determined by a decree of the prefect. 
The prefect also appointed the members after re- 
ceiving nominations from the local syndical asso- 
ciations representing capital and labor. The coun- 
cil was formally appointed for a term of four years, 
but it was subject to suspension by the prefect, or 
to dissolution by the Minister of the Interior. The 
communes which were less than 10,000 in popula- 
tion might have councils, but only if the prefect 
judged it desirable. Under the law of 1934, less 
than 10 percent of the communes had councils.*” 


PRovINCIAL GOVERNMENT 


The five organs of provincial government in the 
Fascist system were the prefect, the council of the 
prefecture or prefectoral council, the administra- 
tive giunta, the president (preside), and the rec- 
tory (rettorato). 

The prefect was substantially the same official as 
before with some additional powers. He acted, as 
before, under the immediate supervision of the 
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Minister of the Interior but was also the agent 
for other ministries such as those of Public Works, 
Finance, and Corporations, 

Before 1927 considerable rivalry existed between 
the prefect and the federale, the provincial secre- 
tary of the Fascist Party. Mussolini’s circular of 
January 5, 1927, however, declared the prefect to 
be “the highest authority of the State in the prov- 
ince” and urged the Fascist Party officials to co- 
operate, in subordination to the prefect. The 
chief additions to the powers of the prefect were 
in his powers of appointment. 

The prefectoral council consisted of two mem- 
bers in addition to the prefect appointed to advise 
him in his capacity as representative of the central 
power. Associated with this organ was an “in- 
spection service” controlling the provincial and 
communal administrations. 

Under Fascism the affairs of the province as a 
legal entity, which formerly devolved on the prov- 
incial council and deputation, were conferred on 
the rectory (rettorato) and the preside. The 
rectory varied according to population: 


POPULATION OF NUMBER OF 
PROVINCE MEMBERS 
More than 600,000.............. 5 aie pee 
IE on. on tire ke cea be Sele ahaa 6 
II 6 v6. > 4 0 <o hoee ek ok es 4 


Those representatives of the province were, how- 
ever, no longer elected but were appointed by the 
Minister of the Interior. The rectory was also 
subject to suspension by the prefect and to dissolu- 
tion by the Minister of the Interior. 

From among the members of the rectory were 
chosen the president and vice president. The rec- 
tory and its president constituted “the provincial 
administration”. 

Even though the provincial administration was 
strictly appointive, the central power maintained 
extensive controls. The provincial giwnta was the 
chief organ for the exercise of this control and for 
supervision of the communes as well. It was com- 
posed of the prefect, who summoned it and pre- 
sided over its sessions; the two members of the 
prefectoral council ; the chief provincial inspector ; 
and four members of the Fascist Party, nominated 
by the Secretary of the Fascist Party, and for- 
mally appointed by the Minister of the Interior. 


"H. Arthur Steiner, op. cit., p. 317. 
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SIGNIFICANCE oF THE Fascist CHANGES IN THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 


Comparison of the Fascist system with the pre- 
vious system of local government reveals the appli- 
cation of three principles: the abolition of elec- 
tions, the substitution of appointive for formerly 
elective officials, and the integration of the Fascist 
Party into the political structure. The most se- 
rious change was the abolition of elected communal 
and provincial councils, which in the earlier period 
had displayed considerable vitality. The revival 
of the term podesta with appointment by the cen- 
tral government was merely a return to the condi- 
tion which had existed before 1891. The office of 
prefect was not much changed.** He was under 
Fascism what he had been before—the chief power 
in the province and the representative of the state. 
But because elections were no longer held, his 
powers were more directly expressed. As Musso- 
lini declared, “the Fascist prefect is not the prefect 
of the demo-liberal days. Then the prefect was 
primarily an electoral agent. Now that there is no 
longer talk of elections, the form and figure of the 
prefect change.” * 

The Fascist changes were, indeed, radical. From 
1861 until 1915 there had been a gradual develop- 
ment of autonomy in the communes and provinces, 
based on the exercise of increased powers by locally 
elected councils and executive officers. Fascism 
swept this development away and carried centrali- 
zation to an absurd degree. Fascism considered it 
to be one of its principal tasks to fight regionalism 
whatever its manifestations. Freed of the pres- 
sure of an alert public opinion, many of the podesta 
saddled the communes which they governed with 
heavy debts. The budgets of the communes ceased 
to be published under Fascism. Under the old 
system one of the chief arguments for the reten- 
tion of the power of interference of the govern- 
ment in communal affairs was the tendency of the 
communes toward reckless expenditure. Under 
the Fascist system, however, the abuse was even 


"He [the prefect] has always been in a dominating 
position: Mussolini has only made him more so, analogous 
in the province to the Head of the Government.” Spencer, 
op. cit., p. 205; see also Rossi, op. cit., p. 663. 

” Circular of Jan. 5, 1927, as cited by Steiner, op. cit., 
p. 823. 
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worse. Between 1926 and 1935 the total debt of the 
communes was increased by several billion lire, 
Many loans were contracted in the United States 
on comparatively unfavorable terms. 


Harsh as were the Fascist changes in the system 
of local government, it must be recognized that in 
a larger sense those changes were merely an ex- 
treme extension of the fundamental feature of the 
old system : concentration of power in the Ministry 
of the Interior. The original system of local gov- 
ernment of the Kingdom of Italy was designed to 
extinguish regionalism, to prevent any local ele- 
ment from opposing the national policy. It was 
designed to enable a minority to exercise effective 
political control over the whole nation. Its effects, 
as Jacini observed, were financially disastrous: in- 
stead of aiding the accumulation of wealth, it 
sucked up the savings of farmers and artisans for 
the sake of high policy as conceived in the cities, 
The Fascist system was designed to serve essen- 
tially the same purposes. It prevented any local 
protest against the burdens imposed on Italy for 
the sake of the dream of a new Roman Empire. 


TABLE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT UNITS IN ITALY® 











NUMBER OF 

PROVINCES CoMMUNES POPULATION 

Piemonte 
FS ee re ae 165 493, 698 
FPP CREEL EEE 107 227, 500 
aes awe Vine es 105 245, 764 
Naik os satel are lvoe tarde 205 608, 912 
I ee ee ee 142 395, 730 
Te ee ere ee 181 1, 168, 384 
EE vas ocb's & 9 6 3 eee 165 366, 146 
1, 070 3, 506, 134 
————S=== 

Liguria 

Oi od 0 was Wt wR 66 867, 162 
DD bet weet ee ees ode 53 158, 565 
Ee Gettin 2c we've we eten ° 82 222, 080 
Sr ne ae ee 68 219, 108 


219 1, 466, 915 


” Rossi, op. cit., pp. 660-61. 
*™ Annuario Statistico Italiano, 1938, pp. 13-14, census of 
1936. (Names of the Compartimenti are italicized.) 
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TABLE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT UNITS IN TABLE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT UNITS IN 
ITALY—Continued ITALY—Continued 
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Legation at Luxembourg 


The American Legation at Luxembourg was 
opened to the public on October 2, 1944. 
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The Polish Situation 


[Released to the press by the White House October 11] 

The President made the following remarks on 
the occasion of his meeting on October 11, 1944 
with officials of Polish-American organizations: 


“I am glad of the opportunity I have had to talk 
about the present position of Poland in the war 
and about the future of Poland. You and I are 
all agreed that Poland must bé reconstituted as a 
great nation. There can be no question about that, 

“Of course we should all bear in mind that no- 
body here has accurate information about every- 
thing that is going on in Poland. Even I, as 
President of the United States, with access to all 
the information which is available, am not fully 
informed of the whole story. As an example, I 
still do not know all the facts about the recent 
events in Warsaw. As new information comes 
every day, we will get a clearer picture about the 
whole situation. 

“The broad objective which we all seek is excel- 
lent. I am certain that world opinion is going to 
back up that objective—not only to reconstitute 
Poland as a strong nation but also as a representa- 
tive and peace-loving nation. I wish to stress the 
latter. It is very important that the new Poland 
be one of the bulwarks of the structure upon which 
we hope to build a permanent peace.” 


German Atrocities in Poland 


[Released to the press October 10] 

The United States Government has been in- 
formed by the Polish Government that it has re- 
ceived reliable information that German officials 
in Poland are making plans for the extermination 
of tens of thousands of innocent persons of Polish 
and other United Nations nationalities as well as 
Jewish deportees from areas under German control 
who are now held in concentration camps, partic- 
ularly those at Brzezinki and Oswiecim. 

The United States Government takes this occa- 
sion to warn again the German Government and 
Nazi officials that if these plans are carried out 
those guilty of such murderous acts will be brought 
to justice and pay the penalty for their heinous 
crimes. 
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Public and Private Foreign Trade 


Address by BERNARD F. HALEY! 


[Released to the press October 11] 

During this war the Government of the United 
States has found it necessary to intervene in for- 
eign trade, as it has in the domestic economy of 
the country, in a way and to an extent that would 
not have been regarded as possible five years ago. 

Exports have been licensed, imports channeled 
to essential items, shipping rationed and allocated, 
financial transfers blocked, and certain foreign 
firms proclaimed as out of bounds for trading 
purposes. The Government has controlled the 
movement of goods into and out of the country and 
has directly conducted a large part of the move- 
ment through its own agencies. To a large extent 
the controls have been merged, through the Com- 
bined Boards, with the similar controls of Great 
Britain and of Canada. 

The business community has cooperated loyally 
with these controls, as it has with the equally 
extensive controls of domestic business. It has 
been generally recognized that if we were to win 
the war as rapidly as possible we must make abso- 
lutely sure that resources be denied the enemy, 
that they be made available to us and our Allies, 
that inflation be avoided, and that the limited 
supplies and services available be applied to the 
best uses from the single point of view of military 
victory. 

The quality and volume of equipment now in 
the hands of our armed forces and those of our 
Allies is the best proof that the job has been well 
done. War supply to fighting fronts has never 
been so good on any side in any war as it now is 
on our side in this one. Every part of the economy 
of many countries shares the credit for this effort. 
The reward will be the victory toward which we 
are now moving at an accelerating pace. 

With that inevitable victory coming closer, the 
question is, Where do we go from there? Specifi- 
cally, in the field of foreign trade, should our 


_—_— 


* Delivered before the Thirty-first National Foreign Trade 
Convention, New York, N. Y., Oct. 11, 1944. Mr. Haley is 
Director of the Office of Economie Affairs, Department of 
State, 


national policy be to demobilize controls and to 
discontinue public trading as rapidly as possible, 
or should controls and public trading be continued 
for some purpose beyond military victory? Should 
the Government stay in business in peacetime as 
an importer and exporter, or should it get out as 
soon as possible? 

There is only one possible answer to that ques- 
tion. The preference of the American people for 
private initiative and management in the conduct 
of most business enterprise has been made clear 
many times and has never been clearer than at the 
present moment. This preference extends to 
foreign trade. Indeed it is if anything clearer in 
that field than in others. 

There are two reasons why this preference for 
private enterprise in the conduct of our foreign 
trade is clearly right. In the first place, since 
foreign trade is an integral segment of our total 
economic life, it would be very hard for govern- 
ment either to conduct or to apply detailed controls 
to the foreign sector without doing the same thing 
to the domestic part of the same trade. The 
present war has furnished many illustrations. In 
those cases in which it has been found necessary 
to control the imports of a commodity, it has fre- 
quently also been necessary to allocate the imported 
supply among users. In such cases the agency 
administering the control has had to decide who 
needed the article, how much they needed, what 
domestic supplies were available, and how much of 
the demand could and should be filled from each 
source. If the product were an important raw 
material these decisions, and the allocations based 
upon them, have very largely determined the rate 
of operation of the industry and of each enter- 
prise within it, the rate of operation of domestic 
suppliers of the same material, and their prices. 
Private initiative and competition have had to 
express themselves chiefly in petitions to the regu- 
lating agency. Where the Government fixed ex- 
port quotas the situation has been much the same. 
Total quotas have had to be broken down, and the 
participation of each enterprise in export has had 
to be fixed by the agency that fixed the total quota. 
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That is not the way we want permanently to con- 
duct private business in this country. If we want 
to retain private initiative and enterprise inter- 
nally, we cannot afford to abandon it in foreign 
trading operations. 

The other reason for our preference for private 
enterprise in foreign trade is even more important. 
Trade implies competition, and competition im- 
plies rivalries. When trading competition is con- 
fined to private firms, trade rivalries are likely to 
remain at levels which do not threaten to disturb 
relations among governments. But when two 
governments compete for the trade or the resources 
of some third country, it is impossible for anyone 
to forget the fact that the competitors have under 
their control weapons other than price and quality 
and service. I cannot believe that a general 
regime of foreign trading competition between 
governments is conducive to loyal cooperation in 
other fields between the same governments on 
which the peace depends. 

It follows that the Government of the United 
States ought to retire, after victory, both from 
actual conduct of import and export operations and 
from the detailed regulation of our foreign trade. 
This is not just my own view, or just the view of 
the Department of State. It is the view of the 
executive departments and agencies concerned with 
the subject, and I am sure also of the Congress. 
You have already seen in the press, and experienced 
in your business operations, various actual moves 
in the direction of the relaxation of wartime con- 
trols. 

The War Production Board has removed vari- 
ous important commodities from its import-control 
order M-63. The “decentralization” export-con- 
trol procedure under the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration for destinations in the American re- 
publics has been progressively rolled back during 
the year as the shipping situation has improved. 
The “program license procedure” governing many 
exports to the British Empire, the Soviet Union, 
the Middle East, and French, Belgian, and Dutch 
possessions was discontinued on October 1. Both 
the War Production Board and the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration have made it clear that there 
will be further substantial relaxation of war con- 
trols immediately after victory in Europe. Each 


control is being regularly considered on its merits 
by the responsible agencies concerned, and the use 
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of each will be adjusted to the actual requirements 
imposed by the progress of the war. 

About two weeks ago the President in a letter to 
Mr. Crowley, Administrator of the Foreign Ego. 
nomic Administration, said: 


“With a view to encouraging private trade with. 
out interfering with the successful prosecution of 
the war against Japan, the FEA should relax con. 
trols over exports to the fullest extent compatible 
with our continuing war objectives, particularly 
that of defeating Japan as quickly and effectively 
as possible. 

“International trade on as full and free a basis 
as possible is necessary not only as a sound eco- 
nomic foundation for the future peace, but it is also 
necessary in order that we may have fuller pro- 
duction and employment at home. Private indus- 
try and private trade can, I am sure, produce a high 
level of international trade, and the Government 
should assist to the extent necessary to achieve this 
objective by returning international commerce to 
private lanes as rapidly as possible.” ? 

It is of course quite clear, however, that even 
final victory will not necessarily mean the imme- 
diate end of all import and export operations by 
the Government, or of all war controls. Obvi- 
ously, if war supply is to continue full-blast until 
the enemy surrenders, as it should, the Government 
will end the war with substantial inventories and 
with substantial commitments both to suppliers 
and recipients. There must be an orderly liquida- 
tion both of inventories and commitments. Ob- 
viously, too, some things will be scarce for some 
time after victory, and export control of any com- 
modity can hardly be released until the same com- 
modity is freed from allocation and domestic 
rationing. Questions of timing will be difficult 
and critical. But it is the direction that counts, 
and that is clearly toward release of war controls 
and the retirement of the Government from for- 
eign business operations, as rapidly as each prac- 
tical situation will permit. 

So much for our own wartime controls. Many 
countries are likely to take a corresponding cours 
with theirs. But some countries have a different 
view, or different necessities, and their action may 
be different. 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 1, 1944, p. 354. 
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Our Russian friends have a different view of 
economic organization from our own, and I take 
it to be clear that export and import trade of the 
Soviet Union will continue to be conducted directly 
by the state. I have no doubt that American 
businessmen will find it wholly possible to deal on 
a mutually satisfactory basis with the foreign trad- 
ing organs of the Soviet Government, as they did 
before the war. A very large expansion of our 
Russian trade is a real and early possibility. The 
principal limiting factor will be the amount of 
dollars available to the Russians from their exports 
and otherwise. 

The countries of western Europe have been under 
enemy occupation for four years. The destruc- 
tion has been and will be enormous, both of docks, 
transportation, shipping, factories, and ware- 
houses and of the equally important intangible 
structure of trade connections, confidence, and 
credit. The governments of these countries can- 
not let their peoples starve and are wholly likely 
to take temporary charge of many things them- 
selves, especially of the imports of essentials. How 
long such public intervention may last there is no 
way of knowing. But the most effective way that 
I know of to influence European thinking in this 
matter is for us to take the lead in laying the 
groundwork for the earliest possible resumption 
of private trade after the war. 

Great Britain occupies in this respect a posi- 
tion somewhere between our own and that of west- 
ern Europe. Physical destruction has been heavy, 
and the scope of private foreign trade has been 
very sharply cut by war conditions and controls. 
But the main industrial and transportation plant 
of Great Britain is intact and so is British com- 
mercial experience and skill. We may expect, and 
will of course welcome, a prompt and great re- 
vival of British private foreign trade in all direc- 
tions after victory. 

Some of this trade the British Government may 
for a time find it necessary to control more closely 
than we expect to control ours. We all realize 
that the operations of British industry and the 
standard of living of the British people depend 
on large and continuous overseas supplies of raw 
materials and foodstuffs. For these and other im- 
ports Great Britain made payment in the past 
With the proceeds of her foreign sales and the 
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earnings of her merchant fleet and of her great 
investments overseas. The conduct of two wars 
has forced large liquidation of those overseas in- 
vestments, and the sums which they formerly con- 
tributed to the settlement of British balances will 
be very much reduced after this war. In order 
to conserve exchange for the most necessary pur- 
poses the British Government may therefore find 
it necessary to restrict less essential imports. We 
hope that the period during which this may be 
necessary will not be long. We can contribute 
to its shortening by collaborating in common 
measures to reduce trade barriers throughout the 
world, to increase the productivity of undeveloped 
countries, and to promote full and prosperous em- 
ployment. Freer trade in a more prosperous 
world will improve the prospects for British ex- 
ports as well as for our own and will ease the Brit- 
ish balance-of-payments position just as it will 
contribute to our own prosperity. 

In one important field there is strong support in 
Great Britain for a continuation of the policy of 
the Government conducting a substantial import 
trade for some time after the defeat of Germany. 
The British Ministry of Food has performed 
splendidly during the war, and from the point of 
view of the common man and woman the experi- 
ence of large-scale public purchase of overseas 
foodstuffs has been a most successful one. There 
is substantial British support for the continuation 
of such operations, and the Ministry has recently 
entered into bulk-purchase contracts for certain 
foodstuffs with the governments of some of the 
Dominions, running for some years. We cannot 
help thinking, however, that the fear of the scar- 
city of food after the war, which seems to be the 
major reason for these contracts, is not entirely 
justified. Wartime agriculture has demonstrated 
great productive powers in all areas except the 
scenes of actual military operations, and there is 
every reason to hope that the world’s food supply 
will be more adequate in the future than before. 
British policy is obviously influenced by the desire 
to assure adequate supplies of basic foodstuffs at 
reasonable prices, but we hope that these bulk- 
purchase contracts do not represent a permanent 
preference for government trading. Our best ar- 
gument, again, is to take the lead in a cooperative 
effort to bring about an expansion of private trade 
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as soon as possible and to demonstrate the superior 
effectiveness of private enterprise. 

So much for war controls and government trad- 
ing. Even after they are dealt with there still re- 
main at every national frontier the old restrictions 
against trade: prohibitions, quotas, tariffs, cur- 
rency controls, preferential systems, and the rest. 
If trade is to bring the benefits which it can bring, 
to us and everyone, we must redouble the efforts of 
the last 10 years for the reduction of these barriers. 
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This organization has supported Mr. Hull’s efforts 
in that direction since 1934, and I am sure it will 
continue that support. Efforts in that direction 
will be more than ever needed now and after the 
war if we and the people of other countries are to 
attain and maintain the high levels of production, 
trade, and consumption which are capable of at- 
tainment and which are one of the important pre- 
requisites for a peace that will last. 


The Four Freedoms Award to the President 


REMARKS UPON ACCEPTANCE’ 


[Released to the press by the White House October 12] 

For over twenty years we in America have 
watched with anxious eyes the steps taken by the 
Fascist gangsters to enslave the Italian people. 
The Italian people were thrown into an alliance 
they detested. They were ordered, against their 
will, to fight on the side of their traditional ene- 
mies against their traditional friends. 

Mussolini, the would-be Caesar, underestimated 
the will of his people. Large numbers of them 
were brave enough to rally to our ranks. As part 
of the Allied armies, and behind the German lines, 
they have carried on our common fight for liberty. 

The American Army—including thousands of 


Americans of Italian descent—entered Italy not - 


as conquerors but as liberators. Their objective is 
military, not political. When that military objec- 
tive is accomplished—and much of it has not yet 
been accomplished—the Italian people will be free 
to work out their own destiny, under a govern- 
ment of their own choosing. 

The act of the Attorney General—removing the 
status of “enemy alien” from Italians—has been 
justified by their corresponding effort to help us 
wage war. 

Of course, the people of Italy have suffered ter- 
ribly, and it will not be humanly possible to take 


* Delivered by the President from the White House on 
Oct. 12. The radio presentation was made from New York 
in behalf of the Italian American Labor Council, assem- 
bled at a Columbus Day celebration in the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City. 


wholly adequate measures to relieve all suffering 
until Germany has been finally and decisively de- 
feated. But the United Nations are determined 
that every possible measure be taken to aid the 
Italian people directly and to give them an oppor- 
tunity to help themselves. 

The civilian administration has been fully dis- 
cussed by me with the British Prime Minister. 
The British Government is agreed that as the 
problem is great, so also is our responsibility to 
help. 

The mails have been opened for letters to the 
liberated provinces. Facilities are now available 


for small remittances of funds from this country. 


to individuals in Italy for their individual sup- 
port. Shipments of food and clothing have been 
delivered. Normal life is being gradually intro- 
duced. We are taking every step possible to per- 
mit the early sending of individual packages by 
Americans to their loved ones in Italy. Our ob- 
jective is to restore all avenues of trade, commerce, 
and industry, and the free exercise of religion, at 
the earliest possible moment. 

I am deeply grateful therefore for this award. 
It represents your appreciation both of the prob- 
lems and the efforts of the American Government. 

The Charter from which this award takes its 
name—the Four Freedoms—is a firm bond be- 
tween the great peace-loving nations of the world. 
To the people of Italy we have pledged our help— 
and we will keep the faith! 
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Concerning Cartels 


Address by CHARLES BUNN * 


[Released to the press October 10] 

On September 8 last the White House released 
to the press the text of a letter from the Presi- 
dent to the Secretary of State on international 
cartels, as follows: ? 

“During the past half century the United States 
has developed a tradition in opposition to private 
monopolies. The Sherman and Clayton Acts have 
become as much a part of the American way of 
life as the due process clause of the Constitution. 
By protecting the consumer against monopoly 
these statutes guarantee him the benefits of com- 
petition. 

“This policy goes hand in glove with the liberal 
principles of international trade for which you 
have stood through many years of public service. 
The trade-agreement program has as its ob- 
jective the elimination of barriers to the free flow 
of trade in international commerce; the anti-trust 
statutes aim at the elimination of monopolistic 
restraints of trade in interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

“Unfortunately, a number of foreign countries, 
particularly in continental Europe, do not possess 
such a tradition against cartels. On the contrary, 
cartels have received encouragement from some of 
these governments. Especially is this true with 
respect to Germany. Moreover, cartels were uti- 
lized by the Nazis as governmental instrumentali- 
ties to achieve political ends. The history of the 
use of the I. G. Farben trust by the Nazis reads 
like a detective story. The defeat of the Nazi 
armies will have to be followed by the eradica- 
tion of these weapons of economic warfare. But 
more than the elimination of the political activities 
of German cartels will be required. Cartel prac- 
tices which restrict the free flow of goods in foreign 





"Delivered before a meeting of the United Nations 
Association at Waterbury, Connecticut, Oct. 9, 1944. Mr. 
Bunn is Consultant in the Division of Commercial Policy, 
Office of Economie Affairs, Department of State. 

* BULLETIN of Sept. 10, 1944, p, 254. 


commerce will have to be curbed. With inter- 
national trade involved this end can be achieved 
only through collaborative action by the United 
Nations. 

“T hope that you will keep your eye on this whole 
subject of international cartels because we are 
approaching the time when discussions will al- 
most certainly arise between us and other nations.” 


You will notice that the President’s letter states 
two principal objectives, to eliminate the political 
activities of German cartels and to curb those car- 
tel practices which restrict the free flow of goods 
in foreign commerce. I shall discuss briefly the 
second objective—that relating to the restrictions 
upon the free flow of goods in foreign commerce. 

The term “cartel” has come to be used commonly 
to describe a wide variety of business organiza- 
tional schemes, private trade agreements, and col- 
lusive arrangements, any of which has the effect 
of restraining competitive trade. In this sense the 
term “cartel” is almost synonymous with “monop- 
olistic.” More specifically, however, a cartel may 
be described as an agreement among rival busi- 
ness firms, often in the same line of business, en- 
tered into for the primary purpose of reducing or 
eliminating competition. The members of the 
cartel carry on business separately for their own 
profit, but they act together in deciding such mat- 
ters as the quantities and kinds of goods to be pro- 
duced, the prices to be charged, and the particular 
parts of the market to be regarded as the exclusive 
domain of each of them. In short they organize 
their relations with their market, in agreement with 
each other, in the way which they think will best 
promote their own profit. 

In the United States such arrangements among 
business competitors are clearly illegal under the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act. The illegality of cartel- 
like arrangements under the Sherman act was clear- 
ly established in a pioneer decision under the act 
almost 50 yearsago. This decision, by Judge Taft 
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in the Addyston Pipe Case, is still the law with 
respect to this kind of activity in the United States. 
Competing businessmen may have association with 
each other for many proper purposes, but they may 
not lawfully reach agreements or make arrange- 
ments with each other concerning how much or 
what they will produce, or the prices they will 
charge, or the markets in which they will sell. 
Such practices would be regarded as in restraint of 
trade under the anti-trust laws. Through the anti- 
trust laws Congress has expressed the American 
policy of free competition in both our interstate 
and our foreign commerce. The purpose of the 
anti-trust laws has been clearly stated by Mr. Chief 
Justice Stone. In his decision in the Trenton Pot- 
teries Case, he said: 


“Whatever difference of opinion there may be 
among economists as to the social and economic de- 
sirability of an unrestrained competitive system, 
it cannot be doubted that the Sherman Law and the 
judicial decisions interpreting it are based upon 
the assumption that the public interest is best pro- 
tected from the evils of monopoly and price con- 
trol by the maintenance of competition.” 


The enforcement of the Sherman act and kindred 
laws is, as you know, the duty of the Anti-trust 
Division of the Department of Justice. Because of 
the very general character of the provisions of the 
act its effectiveness depends in no small degree 
upon the skill and vigor of its enforcement. 

There is I think no doubt that the Sherman act 
has the support of the very great majority of 
American opinion, including business opinion. 
We are convinced that contracts in restraint of 
competition tend to reduce employment and pro- 
duction, to raise prices to consumers, to restrict 
the adoption of improvements both of product and 
of methods, to hold back the efficient, to prevent 
the entry of new firms, and to reduce the over-all 
effectiveness of business operations. The ideal of 
American business is success in open competition, 
not protection of vested interests in a soft berth. 
Combined with the system of free trade among 
the States under the Constitution, the scope and 
wealth of the national market, and the varied 
skills and talents of Americans, the Sherman act 
and its observances and enforcement have given 
us the largest, richest, and most competitive na- 
tional market in the world. The benefits of the 
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system of competition are there for all to see, and 
we are not likely to abandon them for any other 
system, even though under certain special circum- 
stances competitive activity must be supplemented 
or replaced by governmental control in the public 
interest. The President’s statement which I have 
quoted—that the ideas of the Sherman act have 
become a part of the American way of business 
life—should be reemphasized. 

The cartel problem becomes of current impor- 
tance because of the fact that many other countries 
either do not agree with American views upon this 
problem or have been unable under past world 
conditions to adopt this kind of policy. In Canada 
and in most of the other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere existing policy and legislation is gen- 
erally not unlike our own. But on the continent 
of Europe, and especially in Germany, another 
system of law and another business philosophy has 
prevailed for many years. Cartels have not been 
illegal in most European countries, and in some 
they have been actively supported by public au- 
thority. Although aggressive and compulsory use 
of the cartel characterized Nazi economic opera- 
tions, cartels were strongly established in Ger- 
many, as well as in other European countries, long 
before the advent of Hitler. The ideal of business 
conduct and of business law on the continent of 
Europe has stressed security and stability rather 
than active and vigorous competition. The laws 
of many European countries have therefore sanc- 
tioned restrictive national and international cartels 
and have adopted more or less rigid state regula- 
tion of cartel and other business practices. 

Great Britain occupies in this respect a position 
somewhere between the continent of Europe and 
ourselves. The English common law has con- 
demned contracts in restraint of competition since 
the time of Queen Anne, but the condemnation has 
meant only that the courts would not enforce such 
contracts. No statute made them criminal and no 
Government department was charged with theif 
prevention. English businessmen were free to 


enter into arrangements to restrict competition, 
and a good many such arrangements have existed. 

The arrangements which other countries make 
for the management of their internal business af- 
fairs are of course their own business, even though 
they may be of concern to us indirectly through 
their impact on international trade. But the oper- 
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ations of cartels in international trade have faced 
American businessmen with two serious problems. 

One problem relates to export markets. When 
an important foreign market is controlled by a 
cartel it may be very hard for American interests to 
make sales there unless they are prepared to come 
to terms with the cartel. This is particularly true 
if the cartel has the support of the foreign govern- 
ment concerned. It is partly for this reason that 
various American business interests have, or are 
alleged to have, entered into arrangements with 
cartels organized abroad. 

Another point at which foreign cartel operations 
may be very damaging to American business in- 
terests is in the supply and price of raw materials. 
If a particular raw material used in American in- 
dustry has to be imported from abroad, and if the 
supply is controlled by a cartel, American buyers 
may be required to pay prices above economic 
levels. This aspect of the cartel problem has been 
important in a number of essential materials in- 
cluding tin, rubber, quinine, and others. 

International cartel operations, moreover, may 
seriously interfere with the public policy of gov- 
ernments. The United Nations have repeatedly 
emphasized that they propose to see what they can 
do to bring about increased production, employ- 
ment, exchange, and consumption of useful goods 
throughout the world, and that as one means to- 
ward this end they propose to adopt measures for 
the reduction of barriers to international trade and 
the removal of discriminations, But in respect of 
any commodity which is controlled by a cartel the 
benefits which freer trading opportunities should 
bring to all of us might be much reduced or alto- 
gether prevented by restrictions engineered by the 
cartel. 

For all these and other reasons the President has 
said, in the letter which I read before: “Cartel 
practices which restrict the free flow of goods in 
foreign commerce will have to be curbed.” The 
sentiment of the people in the United States and 
the reflection of this sentiment in our Congress 
among members of both parties confirm the wide 
agreement on this policy. 

The question is how to accomplish it. The Sher- 
man act can deal with restrictive operations in this 
country, but obviously neither it nor any other 
American law can operate, as law, beyond our 
shores. The President’s objective, as his letter says, 
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“can be achieved only through collaborative action 
by the United Nations”, that is to say, by inter- 
national negotiation and agreement. 

The aim of our policy is clear. Although there 
are differences in tradition and experience in many 
other countries, there is increasing indication that 
others recognize the undesirable and even danger- 
ous implications of following a cartel policy. The 
tradition of most of the countries of this hemi- 
sphere, as I said before, is not unlike our own. On 
the continent of Europe recent expressions of cer- 
tain French leaders indicate a definite opinion that 
cartels have been bad for France. In Britain also 
there is a definite movement toward facing se- 
riously the important issues which international 
cartels pose. In the important Cabinet White 
Paper “Employment Policy”, laid before the Par- 
liament in May of this year, appears the following 
passage: 

“There has in recent years been a growing tend- 
ency towards combines and towards agreements, 
both national and international, by which manu- 
facturers have sought to control prices and output, 
to divide markets and to fix conditions of sale. 
Such agreements or combines do not necessarily 
operate against the public interest; but the power 
to do so is there. The Government will therefore 
seek power to inform themselves of the extent and 
effect of restrictive agreements, and of the activi- 
ties of combines; and to take appropriate action to 
check practices which may bring advantages to sec- 
tional producing interests but work to the detri- 
ment of the country as a whole.” 


The similarity of these expressions to the policy 
expressed in the President’s letter of last Septem- 
ber 6 is cause for real encouragement. 

The attempt to curb the restrictive practices of 
cartels in international trade should of course not 
be thought of as something by itself. It is an 
integral and necessary part of the general effort 
to achieve an expanding world economy and an 
increased world trade. Trade may be restricted 
and prevented or pressed out of its natural chan- 
nels, either by public regulation or by restrictive 
arrangements made by private interests. A realis- 
tic program looking to freer trade must take 
account of both. 


(Continued on page 438) 
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[Released to the press October 11] 

A comprehensive international trade policy 
suited to the needs and conditions of the post-war 
world is a high-priority item on the United Na- 
tions’ agenda of unfinished business. Fortunately, 
we do not have to start from scratch. Since the 
passage of the Trade Agreements Act in 1934, the 
policy of the United States has been to expand 
private international trade on a nondiscriminatory, 
multilateral basis. The purpose of this policy has 
been to raise employment and living standards to 
higher levels. The same policy, with the same pur- 
pose, is stated in the Atlantic Charter, to which 
the governments of all the United Nations have 
subscribed, and in article VII of mutual-aid agree- 
ments with many of our Allies. 

The trade agreements we made with 20 non- 
Axis countries—and Finland—before the outbreak 
of this war strengthened our economy, and theirs, 
by encouraging a two-way increase in trade. They 
also strengthened the bonds of friendship between 
the peoples of this country and those of other coun- 
tries. During the war period we have concluded 
trade agreements with seven additional countries. 
All these agreements together cover a large area 
in which our international trade, particularly in 
time of peace, is protected and encouraged. They 
are symbols of a new America—an America aware 
of its place and of its opportunities, in an interde- 
pendent world. 

There seems to be wide approval and support for 
the principles of the trade-agreements program as 
a basis for this country’s post-war international 
trade policy. But there are still a few groups and 
individuals who would destroy completely both the 
program and the agreements concluded under it, 
or would saddle the program with weakening 
amendments. Just a few weeks ago a bill for out- 
right repeal of the Trade Agreements Act before 
next June was introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 


1 Delivered before the Thirty-first National Foreign Trade 
Convention, New York, N. Y., Oct. 11, 1944. Mr. Fowler is 
Chief of the Division of Commercial Policy, Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Department of State. 
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Some erstwhile isolationists, now self-styled 
nationalists, would take us back to the Hawley- 
Smoot days if they could manage to do so. 

Others, blind to the ability of the vast majority 
of American producers to compete on a fair basis 
with all comers in the home market as well as 
abroad, oppose the trade-agreements program be- 
cause they doubt our ability, as a nation, to face 
fair competition. They are men of little faith 
in the economic greatness of America. 

These minority groups will bear watching in 
the critical weeks and months ahead. Their power 
is great in proportion to their numbers. They are 
organized to function quickly, quietly, and effec- 
tively in key places and at crucial times. No one 
interested in a dynamic post-war trade policy 
should allow himself to be lulled into a false sense 
of security of the seemingly general and over- 
whelming public support for such a policy. 
Vigorous action, now and for an indefinite time to 
come, is needed if we and our friends in other 
countries are to succeed in preparing the way for 
a substantial expansion of trade after the war. 

The need for such an expansion of international 
trade is not a matter of abstract theory. Expert 
British opinion, for example, points to the need for 
a 50-percent increase of United Kingdom post- 
war exports to pay for imports at pre-war levels. 
This calculation takes into account the greatly re- 
duced British income to be expected from overseas 
investments and from services; it does not take 
into account the possibility of financial assistance. 

Here at home some 10 million men and women 
returning from the armed services, as well as mil- 
lions now at work, will need productive peacetime 
jobs. Only through international cooperation can 
problems of such magnitude be solved satisfac- 
torily. The levels of productive employment at- 
tained, here and elsewhere, will depend to a very 
important extent on what the nations do in the 
field of trade and trade barriers. 

The necessary trade expansion will not be 
brought about merely by getting rid of unnecessary 
wartime trade restrictions and controls and by 
refraining from imposing new trade barriers after 
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the war. A formidable network of tariffs, quotas, 
exchange controls, cartel arrangements, and 
other trade barriers was in existence when this 
war broke out. This pre-war network of trade 
barriers, if allowed to stand unchanged, would 
prevent the rapid development of international 
trade to levels substantially higher than those at- 
tained prior to the outbreak of the war. 

Similarly, post-war commercial policy built 
around the idea of importing raw materials in ex- 
change for exports of finished goods would be en- 
tirely inadequate. In 1940, the value of our im- 
ports of raw materials, plus foods, such as coffee, 
tea, and the like, was equal to only about one third 
of the value of our exports. If every country 
adopted a lop-sided raw-material import policy, 
world trade would shrink, not expand. The 
United States and the United Kingdom, for ex- 
ample, both industrialized nations, have carried 
on a substantial and profitable two-way trade in 
manufactured products. It could have been much 
larger, to the benefit of all, had it not been for 
burdensome trade restrictions. A substantial in- 
crease in imports of manufactured specialties from 
other countries would not only help to raise our 
standard of living but also enable our foreign 
customers to pay for larger imports of many dif- 
ferent kinds of things from us. 

Some hold the view that if the United States 
manages, somehow, to achieve high levels of em- 
ployment, production, and national income, our 
foreign trade will take care of itself, that it will 
increase automatically and mathematically as our 
national income rises. It is true that imports and 
exports are larger when the national income is 
higher, but they are not greater merely because 
national income has risen. Importers know, of 
course, that a high tariff can hold imports of a par- 
ticular product down to-a mere trickle even if 
national income rises sharply. The basic fallacy 
in this theory, however, is the failure to appreciate 
the fact that our international trade is a vital part 
of the national income and cannot be abstractly 
measured as a separate, or residual, aspect of that 
income. Our economy is indivisible; it is affected 
by both internal and external forces and by the 
interaction between these forces. Our interna- 
tional trade can be an important factor contribut- 
ing to domestic employment, industrial activity, 
and farm prosperity. 
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One sure way to destroy rather than to expand 
our international trade after the war would be to 
resort to bilateral balancing of trade, intergovern- 
mental barter deals, and other types of inherently 
discriminatory trade arrangements. Such ar- 
rangements multiplied during the inter-war period. 
We know that they destroy normal trade and gen- 
erate international enmity. Going back to their 
use would be disastrous. Such arrangements vio- 
late the unconditional most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple which has been basic in United States trade 
policy since 1922 and is specifically written into 
the Trade Agreements Act. This principle has 
long protected our commerce in many markets of 
the world against discriminatory and unfair treat- 
ment. It has, furthermore, enabled us to avoid a 
great deal of friction in our general relations with 
other nations. 

Assuming that there is general, and non-partisan, 
agreement that the basic principles embodied in the 
Trade Agreements Act should underlie our post- 
war trade policy, the main question is: How shall 
those principles be applied so as to bring about a 
substantial expansion of international trade over 
pre-war levels? 

One thing is certain. Only a thorough-going 
attack on all forms of excessive and unreasonable 
trade restrictions, and on trade discriminations 
throughout the world, with as many nations as 
possible cooperating, will meet the requirements 
of the post-war world. Our strong economic posi- 
tion and great influence place the opportunity and 
the responsibility for leadership largely on the 
United States. 

Our goal should be the establishment of an in- 
ternational trade policy which is an integral part 
of the whole system of international economic and 
security relationships toward which we and other 
like-minded nations are now working. Any such 
general system must provide for stability in inter- 
national monetary and currency relations if we are 
to have conditions most favorable for the growth 
of trade. It must likewise provide for coopera- 
tion in regard to international investments, be- 
yond the scope and interest of private enterprise, 
that assist in the economic growth of undeveloped 
areas. The plans for an Internationa] Monetary 
Fund and a World Bank, worked out at Bretton 
Woods, include such provisions. 

International cooperation for the relief and re- 
habilitation of war-devastated countries, through 
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UNRRA and otherwise, has a direct bearing upon 
the future of international commerce. Only when 
devastated countries can again produce things 
which we and others wish to buy from them can 
they begin to pay us for the things we want to 
sell tothem. The proposed Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations should help 
to improve the production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of agricultural, forestry, and fishery 
products and thus aid in raising living standards 
in all countries. 

The proposal for a general international organ- 
ization developed at Dumbarton Oaks includes as 
one of its purposes the achievement of interna- 
tional cooperation in the solution of international 
economic, social, and other humanitarian prob- 
lems. It is pointed out that the international or- 
ganization should seek solutions for these prob- 
lems with a view to creating the conditions of sta- 
bility and well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among nations. 
It contemplates that specialized economic, social, 
and other organizations and agencies would have 
responsibilities in their respective fields, and that 
these agencies would be related appropriately to 
each other and to the general organization. 
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In the field of trade and trade barriers the 
United and Associated Nations should endeavor 
to reach early agreement on an effective program 
and organization. Such a program should include 
the reduction of trade barriers and restrictions, 
the elimination of harmful trade discriminations, 
the methods for dealing with difficult commodity 
problems, and the prevention of restrictive cartel 
arrangements and practices. The technical and 
other problems involved in such a comprehensive, 
cooperative approach can be solved just as others 
equally difficult have been and are being solved 
cooperatively in carrying on the war. 

Public support which is general, intelligent, and 
active is one of the first essentials to success both 
in setting up a sound trade policy and in making 
it work. Americans who are engaged in foreign 
trade understand its principles and processes better 
than do many others. Groups such as those gath- 
ered here at the Thirty-first National Foreign 
Trade Convention can render a great public service 
by using their knowledge to help other Americans 
to understand the vital necessity for a sound inter- 
national trade policy and the essential require 
ments of such a policy. 





CONCERNING CARTELS—Continued from page 485 
All of us have a great stake in the freedom of 
business enterprise from unreasonable regulation. 
We depend on private business in all capitalist 
countries, not only for most of the employment 
by which we earn our living but for the supply of 
food, clothing, shelter, and many of the other 
physical necessities and amenities of life. To 
enable it to perform these great functions indi- 
vidual enterprise in peacetime must be reasonably 
free to make its own decisions in the open market, 
assume its own risks, take its own losses, and 
obtain its own rewards. We do not expect to see 
the end of public regulations—indeed some regu- 
lation of business competition has been a recog- 
nized necessity almost as long as business com- 
petition has existed. What we do expect to see 
after this war is, first, a gradual relaxing of the 
special emergency controls connected with the war, 





and then, in respect of international commerce, 
which is all I mean to speak about, an organized 
concerted effort to reduce those elaborate restric- 
tions and discriminations which so limited busi- 
ness decisions and so hampered business transac- 
tions across national frontiers in the years be- 
tween the wars. And we will I hope agree that 
whatever restrictions on business liberty are neces- 
sary in the post-war years should be continued or 
imposed not by the decisions of private and in- 
terested groups, but by the public authority after 
due consideration of all the interests involved, 
including those of the consumer. The liberation 


of the world’s trade from restrictions imposed by 
private and interested combinations is not only in 
accordance with American ideas, it is in accord- 
ance with the interests of common people in every 
country in which private enterprise is a part of 
economic life. 
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Summary of Steps Taken by the Department of State 
In Behalf of American Nationals in Japanese Custody’ 


PROPOSALS FOR THE EXCHANGE OF NATIONALS 
Wirn JAPAN 


In March 1944 the Department of State re- 
opened, through the Swiss Government, the ques- 
tion of further exchanges of nationals with the 
Japanese Government. A complete plan was 
presented under which, on a reciprocal basis, ac- 
celerated exchanges might be made. In May 1944 
the Japanese Government informed the Swiss 
Government that it would study this proposal. 
Since then the Department of State has done 
everything possible to obtain the Japanese Gov- 
ernment’s views in this matter and, deeply con- 
cerned about Japan’s dilatory attitude, has also ad- 
vanced further proposals, including one suggest- 
ing a series of continuous small-scale exchanges 
involving the use of available railroad connections 
between Japanese-held territory on the Asiatic 
Continent and the Soviet Union. Despite such 
efforts the Japanese Government has so far not 
shown a disposition to discuss this subject. 

The reluctance of the Japanese Government to 
negotiate for further exchanges of nationals will 
not deter the United States Government from tak- 
ing all necessary and proper steps to keep the 
question of such exchanges continually before the 
Japanese authorities and to be prepared to ensure 
the speedy execution of any further exchanges of 
whatever character to which Japanese agreement 
may eventually be obtained. 


Suipment or Reurer Surpiies To THE Far East 


The matter of the transportation to Japanese- 
held areas of the relief supplies now on Soviet 
territory for distribution to American and other 
Allied nationals in Japanese hands stands as fol- 
lows: The Soviet Government has generally 
agreed to the additional conditions imposed by the 
Japanese Government (ButiteTin of Aug. 20, 
1944, p. 179) and has granted permission for a 
Japanese ship to enter a Soviet port to take on 
the supplies. The Japanese ship will be accorded 
safe-conduct by the Soviet Government within 
Soviet waters and by the Allied military au- 


thorities outside those waters. The United 
States Government has agreed to pay all costs 
connected with the transportation of these sup- 
plies to Japan and has confirmed to the Japanese 
Government the willingness of the United States 
fully to reciprocate in regard to the transporta- 
tion and distribution of relief supplies sent by 
Japan for Japanese nationals in United States 
custody. It is hoped that as a result of these de- 
velopments the supplies that have been so long 
awaiting onward shipment from Soviet territory 
will soon reach those for whom they are intended. 

As regards subsequent shipments of relief sup- 
plies, the Soviet Government has again suggested 
to the Japanese Government that shipments be 
sent overland to Japanese-controlled territory if 
the Japanese Government fails to utilize the port 
named by the Soviet Government for this purpose. 
The United States Government for its part has 
urged the Japanese Government to use this means 
by which regular and continuous shipments can be 
made of supplemental foodstuffs, medicines, and 
clothing for American and other Allied nationals 
in Japan and Japanese-occupied territories. 

In a further effort to bring aid to Americans 
through any means available, the American Red 
Cross is attempting to forward by the mail route 
through Tehran described below small packages 
containing concentrated vitamins and medicines 
of a sort which are thought to be scarce in the Far 
East. There are, however, no assurances that sup- 
plies so sent will reach those for whom they are 
intended. 

Regardless of all obstacles the Department and 
the American Red Cross are continuing diligently 
to endeavor to arrange with the Japanese Govern- 
ment for the shipment of relief supplies on a regu- 
lar and continuing basis to American prisoners of 
war and civilian internees in Japanese custody. 


*Information contained herein amends the summary 
printed in the BULLETIN of Jan. 15, 1944, p. 77. Informa- 
tion in sections 1, 3, 4, and 5 of that summary remains 
current. See also BULLETIN of July 2, 1944, p. 6; July 16, 
1944, p. 63; July 30, 1944, p. 115; Aug. 6, 1944, p. 142; 
and Aug. 20, 1944, p. 176. 
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SENDING or INpIvipvAL Parcets TO AMERICAN Na- 
TIONALS INTERNED BY THE J APANESE GOVERNMENT 


No means of transportation are currently avail- 
able for the sending of any next-of-kin parcels to 
American nationals in Japanese custody. In the 
event the Government’s further efforts to arrange 
for the regular and continuous shipment of such 
relief supplies as those discussed above should be 
successful, the Department would expect the Japa- 
nese Government reciprocally to accept and to de- 
liver next-of-kin packages sent by the same means 
of transportation for delivery to interned Amer- 
ican nationals, both military and civilian, in Japa- 
nese hands. 

The Office of the Provost Marshal General, War 
Department, has jurisdiction over the issuance of 
labels permitting next of kin to send parcels to 
American nationals in enemy custody whenever 
facilities for this purpose are available. All per- 
sons desiring to be provided with such labels, in 
the event facilities for shipment of individual pack- 
ages to the Far East should become available, are 
advised to communicate with that office for infor- 
mation in this regard. 


Provision oF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO AMERICAN 
NATIONALS IN THE Fak East 


Monthly transfers of United States Government 
funds to American civilian-internment camps in 
the, Philippine Islands (Bu.iettn of Jan. 15, 1944, 
p. 82) were increased from the original monthly 
total of $25,000 to $37,500 and subsequently to 
$100,000. The Department of State has generally 
authorized the Swiss Government to furnish such 
additional amounts as may be required by rising 
price levels. 

The United States Government, acting through 
the Swiss Government, has constantly endeavored 


since the spring of 1942 to arrange for the transfer - 


of funds to American prisoners of war in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The Japanese Government has 


now indicated that it would be disposed to consider 
requests made by the Swiss Government to transfer 
funds through Japanese military channels for the 
assistance of American prisoners of war in the 
Philippine Islands, limiting such payments to 20 
pesos monthly (approximately $10) for each pris- 
oner of war. The Department of State has re- 
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quested the Swiss Government to arrange for the 
transfer on a continuing basis of sufficient United 
States Government funds to provide the maximum 
amount permitted by the Japanese authorities for 
each prisoner of war. 

The Japanese authorities recently agreed to per- 
mit the extension of financial assistance to Ameri- 
can prisoners of war as well as to interned civilians 
in the Netherlands East Indies, and the Swiss Gov- 
ernment has been specifically requested to arrange 
for the transfer of United States’ Government 
funds to the maximum amount allowed by the Jap- 
anese authorities. 

Elsewhere in the Far East, in territory under 
Japanese control, financial assistance is being ex- 
tended to all American prisoners of war and civil- 
ian internees who can be reached either by Swiss 
Government representatives or by delegates of the 
International Red Cross Committee. Both the 
Swiss Government and the International Red Cross 
Committee are being allowed to exercise broad 
discretion in the disbursement of United States 
public funds in order to ameliorate to the greatest 
extent possible the detention of American na- 
tionals. 


TRANSMISSION oF Matt Betrwreen THE UNITED 
Srates anp ArEAs UNprErR JAPANESE CONTROL 


The Post Office Department is now sending all 
mail addressed to prisoners of war and civilian in- 
ternees in the Far East by air without charge to 
the sender to Tehran, Iran, from which point, with 
the cooperation of the Soviet Government, it is for- 
warded across Soviet territory and delivered to the 
Japanese authorities. According to reports re- 
ceived from the International Red Cross Commit- 
tee at Geneva, prisoner-of-war and civilian-inter- 
nee mail has reached the Far East. Mail to the Far 
East is, of course, subject to the delays and uncer- 
tainties of war, and once it reaches the Far East 
its delivery to Americans is dependent upon the co- 
operation of the Japanese authorities. Prisoner- 
of-war and civilian-internee mail addressed to per- 
sons in the United States which originates in Japan 
and Japanese-controlled territory is being routed 
by the Japanese authorities to Tehran, from which 
point this mail is being carried by air to the United 
States free of charge. 
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Visit of Director of 
Peruvian Hospital 


Dr. Guillermo Almenara Irigoyen, director of 
the Workers’ Hospital at Lima, Peru, and head 
of the Peruvian National Security Organization, 
is visiting medical and public-health centers in 
this country as a guest of the Department of State. 
The Inter-American Hospital Association is co- 
operating with the Department in making arrange- 
ments for his itinerary. 

Dr. Almenara was elected vice president of the 
Inter-American Hospital Association at the meet- 
ing of the First Regional Institute of Hospitals 
held in Mexico in January of this year, and he was 
made an honorary fellow of the American College 
of Hospital Administrators at their recent meeting 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 


a ey 
= THE DEPARTMENT = 


The Inter-Agency Economic Digest’ 


Purpose. This instruction is issued in order to 
describe the functions and locate within the De- 
partment the secretariat servicing the “/nter- 
Agency Economic Digest”. 

1. Nature of the “Inter-Agency Economic Di- 
gest”. (a) The Department is interested in stimu- 
lating a flow of selected materials on background 
information and policy developments to United 
States missions abroad, in order that overseas 
staffs may be currently and fully apprised of 
economic developments in Federal agencies in 
Washington. Some months ago, on the instigation 
of the Mission for Economic Affairs in the United 
States Embassy in London, a group of inter-de- 
partmental representatives of several Federal 
agencies in Washington began sending fortnightly 
progress and policy reports on economic activities 
to certain United States missions abroad.” 

(b) There has developed an increasing demand 
from overseas missions for current economic in- 
formation in the form of a consolidated report, 
rather than progress reports from individual agen- 
cies. This would not only obviate the confusion 
from duplicate reporting, but would also provide 
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a concise summary of major economic activities of 
direct concern to our foreign missions. 

(c) Following an interchange of letters between 
the Under Secretary of State and appropriate offi- 
cials of other agencies, an Inter-Agency Editorial 
Board was created for the purpose of compiling a 
consolidated periodical, the “Jnter-Ageney Eco- 
nomic Digest,” with representation from the fol- 
lowing agencies: 


Combined Production and Resources Board 
(U.S. side) 

Combined Raw Materials Board (U. S. side) 

Department of Agriculture 

Department of Commerce 

Department of State 

Department of Treasury 

Foreign Economic Administration 

Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs 

Petroleum Administration for War 

War Food Administration 

War Production Board 

War Shipping Administration 


(d) The Inter-Agency Editorial Board, in a 
meeting August 25, 1944, defined the coverage of 
the digest as: 


A brief digest of the most important economic 
developments of special concern to the U. S. Gov- 
ernment staffs abroad. Emphasis will be given 
to emerging problems and policy developments. 
The report will be confined largely to information 
and material not generally available from other 
sources to officials of all U. S. Government agencies 
abroad. 


2. Location and Functions of the Secretariat. 
In accordance with the policy of the Department 
to assume the leadership in seeing that United 
States missions receive adequate background and 
current information and policy guidance, the sec- 
retariat for servicing the consolidated “Jnter- 
Agency Economic Digest” shall reside in the De- 
partment of State. The secretariat, including the 
Chairman of the Inter-Agency Editorial Board, is 


* Administrative Instruction (General Administration 
7), dated and effective Oct. 2, 1944. 

* BULLETIN of Feb. 12, 1944, p. 181, and June 24, 1944, p. 
489. 
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hereby established in the Office of the Foreign 
Service, in accordance with Departmental Order 
1229, of February 23, 1944, which located the De- 
partment’s Information Service Committee in that 
office. It shall be responsible for liaison with the 
Inter-Agency Editorial Board, assembling and 
analyzing pertinent materials, compiling and 
editing the consolidated Digest, and processing and 
distributing the Digest. 


NEE 


= TREATY INFORMATION 
LTTE LOCO TT, 


Trade Marks 


On September 29, 1944 the Secretary of State 
transmitted to the Director General of the Pan 
American Union a letter giving notice of denuncia- 
tion by the United States of America of the Pro- 
tocol on the Inter-American Registration of Trade 
Marks signed at Washington on February 20, 1929.7 
The text of the letter follows: 


SEPTEMBER 29, 1944. 


Tue Dmector GENERAL, 
OF THE Pan AMERICAN UNION. 


Sir: 

As the result of the experiences of the last sev- 
eral years, the Government of the United States 
of America has come to the conclusion that the 
Inter-American Trademark Bureau at Habana and 
the Protocol on the Inter-American Registration 
of Trade Marks signed at Washington on February 
20, 1929 have failed to serve any purpose which 
would adequately justify the annual quota of funds 
contributed by it for the support of the Bureau. 

Accordingly, the Government of the United 
States of America, acting in conformity with the 
provisions of the third paragraph of Article 19 
of the Protocol under reference, gives notice hereby 
of its denunciation of the Protocol, and, having 
thus given notice, understands that the Protocol 
will cease to be in force as regards the United 
States of America upon the expiration of one year 
from the date of this notice. 

Very truly yours, 
CorpeLt Hv 
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The Director General, of the Pan American 
Union informed the Secretary of State, by a letter 
of October 3, 1944, that, in accordance with the 
terms of paragraph 3 of article 19 of the Protocol, 
under which notice of denunciation is given, the 
Pan American Union will inform the countries 
parties to the Protocol of the decision of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States of America. 


Inter-American Coffee Agreement 


The English text of a declaration signed on July 
25, 1944 by the delegates of the governments par- 
ticipating in the Inter-American Coffee Agree. 
ment, signed at Washington on November 28, 1940, 
follows :? 


DECLARATION BY THE INTER-AMERICAN COFFEE 
Boarp PRovipING FOR THE CONTINUATION OF 
THE INTER-AMERICAN CoFrFEE AGREEMENT FOR 
A Pertop or One Year From Ocroser 1, 1944. 


Wuereas: The Inter-American Coffee Board, in 
its resolution adopted August 5, 1943, recom- 
mended to the participating Governments the con- 
tinuation without any change of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Coffee Agreement for a period of one year 
from October 1, 1944. 

Whereas: All the participating Governments 
have expressed their acceptance of the aforesaid 
resolution, as evidenced by official communications 
received from the Governments of Brazil, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, the United States 
of America, and Venezuela; 

Tue Inrer-AMeERICAN Corree Boarp, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article XXIV of the 
aforesaid Agreement. 


DECLARES: 


Tuat the Inter-American Coffee Agreement, 
subscribed to in the City of Washington, D.C., the 
28th day of November, 1940, shall be deemed to 
be renewed and in effect, without any change what- 


Treaty Series 833, p. 46. 
*Treaty Series 970 and 979. 
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soever, for all the signatory Governments, for a 
period of one year from the first of October, 1944. 

As provided for in Article XXIV a certified 
copy of this Declaration shall be sent to the Pan 
American Union and to each of the Governments 
participating in the Agreement. 

The original of this Declaration shall be de- 
posited in the Pan American Union, as an appen- 
dix to the Inter-American Coffee Agreement and 
to the Protocol to same. 

Done at Washington, D.C., in English, Spanish, 
Portuguese and French, this 25th day of July, 
1944. 


The chairman of the Inter-American Coffee 
Board has informed the Secretary of State that 
the original signed copy of the declaration, in the 
four official languages of the Inter-American 
Coffee Board, has been forwarded to the Pan 
American Union for deposit. 


Canadian-New Zealand Mutual-Aid 


Agreement 


The American Legation at Wellington trans- 
mitted to the Department of State, with a despatch 
of September 20, 1944, the text of an agreement 
(New Zealand Treaty Series 1944, No. 2), signed 
at Ottawa on June 30, 1944, between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and New Zealand on the princi- 
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ples applying to the provision by Canada of Ca- 
nadian war supplies to New Zealand under the 
War Appropriation (United Nations Mutual Aid) 
Acts of Canada, 1943 and 1944. The agreement 
became effective on June 30, 1944, the date of sig- 
nature. The Canadian - New Zealand agreement 
is similar to the mutual-aid agreement between the 
Government of Canada and the French Committee 
of National Liberation printed in the Butiertn of 
May 13, 1944, pages 456-457 ; see also Butzierin of 
May 27, 1944, page 504. 
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